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Dark 


It  suddenly  broke  through 
Hives's  opaque  men' 
tality  that  he  still  was 
encumbered  with  that  irri' 
plement  of  Jrog-catching 


HAPPmESS 


THE  first  person  to  encounter  the  great  black  limousine 
and  note  the  puzzhng  behavior  of  its  occupants  was  a 
community  half-wit,  one  "Hives"  LaFlemme. 
I  he  encounter  was  unique. 

Someone  had  gravely  informed  Hives  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered method  for  gathering  frogs  in  quantities.  With  the 
edible  properties  of  their  galvanic  parts  in  mind,  one  acquired 
an  umbrella  and  likewise  a  shovel.  Then  one  hunted  such  por- 
tion of  a  \  ermont  meadow  brooklet  as  flowed  beneath  a  bridge. 
Wad  ing  in  beneath  such  bridge,  one  hoisted  the  umbrella,  at  the 
.same  time  keeping  firm  grip  on  the  shovel.  According  to  Hives's 
informant,  if  one  stood  perfectly  still  for  a  time,  the  frogs 
gathered  round.  The  spectacle  of  a  human  being  holding  a 
raised  umbrella  under  a  bridge  so  attracted  and  amazed  them 
that  one  could  easily  bash  them  over  their  respective  heads  and 
harvest  them  copiously. 

So  Hives  had  been  told.  On  that  information  he  acted.  Out 
from  Lotusville  toward  Hebron  he  had  trudged,  umbrella  in  one 
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hand,  shovel  in  the  other.  Reaching  the  bridge  that  spanned 
Barnes  Brook,  he  had  pushed  through  the  alders  down  into  the 
water.  Patiently  he  had  experimented,  testing  pool  after  pool 
in  the  golden-brown  current.  He  had  held  the  umbrella  close  to 
the  surface;  he  had  hoisted  it  aloft;  he  had  tried  it  open;  he  had 
tried  it  closed.  One  small,  sleek  froglet  had  scuttled  down- 
stream as  he  entered  the  shadows  beneath  the  old  bridge.  Gone 
to  fetch  relatives,  the  half-wit  accepted.  But  the  afternoon 
waned.  Soft  saffron  sunset  closed  that  May  day.  No  frogs  ap- 
peared in  numbers,  to  gasp  at  an  umbrella  and  meet  a  lethal 
shovel. 

NOW  and  then  a  gadfly  was  devoured  by  a  trout.  Two  jay- 
birds scolded  angrily  at  the  intruder's  appearance — he  was  a 
long-bodied,  narrow-shouldered,  small-headed  youth  whose 
thin  shanks  reflected  like  saplings  in  the  water.  Now  and  then, 
too,  a  farmer's  noisy  flivver  would  come  out  of  the  distance,  pass 
over  the  bridge,  sprinkle  sand  down  from  its  flooring,  and  vanish 
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Soon  after  eight  found  me  dictatinjj;  in 
the  White  House  library  in  preparation 

for  some  pubHc  utterance.  This  would  go  on  for  nwre  than  an 
hour,  after  wliich  I  began  to  receive jcallers  at  tl)^  office.  Most 
of  these  came  by  appointment,  but  irt  additioq^o  the  average  of 
six  to  eight  who  were  Hsted,  there  would  be^rtiout  as  many  more 
from  my  Cabinet  and  the  Congress,  to  -rtfliom  I  was  always  ac- 
cessible. Each  one  came  to  me  with  a  different  problem  requir- 
ing my  decision,  which  was  usually  made  at  once.  About 
twelve-hfteen  those  began  to  be  brought  in  who  were  to  be 
somewhat  formally  presented.  At  twelve-thirty  the  doors  were 
opened  and  a  long  line  passed  by  who  wished  merely  to  shake 
hands  with  the  President.  On  one  occasion  I  shook  hands  with 
1,900  in  thirty-four  minutes,  which  is  probably  my  record,  i 
Instead  of  a  burden,  it  was  a  pleasure  and  a  relief  to  meet  people/ 
in  that  way  and  listen  to  their  greeting,  which  was  often 
benediction.  It  was  at  this  same  hour  that  the  numerous  groupl 
assembled  in  the  south  grounds,  where  I  joined  them  for  tjie 
photographs  used  for  news  purposes  and  permanent  mementjOes 
.of  their  White  House  visit.  S 

Lunch  came  at  one  o'clock,  at  which  we  usually  had  gifests. 
It  made  an  opportunity  for  giving  our  friends  a  little  .rnore 
attention  than  could  be  extended  through  a  mere  handshake. 
About  an  hour  was  devoted  to  rest  before  returning  (to  the 
office,  where  the  afternoon  was  reserved  for  attentiori'  to  the 
immense  number  of  documents  which  pass  over  the  desk  of  the 
President.  These  were  all  cleaned  up  each  day.  Before  dinner 
another  walk  was  in  order,  followed  by  exercises  on  some  of  the 


vibrating  machines  kept  in 
my  room.  We  gathered  at 
the  dinner  table  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  within  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  work 
would  be  resumed  with  my 
stenographer,  to  continue 
until  about  ten  o'clock.  Of 
course,  there  were  many 
variations,  but  this  was  the 
usual  routine. 

'T'HE  White  House  offices 
are  under  the  ditection 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. They  are  the  center 
of  activities  which  are 
world-wide.  Reports  come 
in  daily  from  heads  of 
departments,  from  distant 
possessions,  and  from  for- 
eign diplomats  and  consular 
agents  scattered  all  over 
the  earth.  A  mass  of  cor- 
respondence, from  the  Con- 
gress, the  officials  of  the 
States,  and  the  general 
public,  is  constantly  being 
received.  All  of  this  often 
reaches  two  thousand  pieces 
in  a  day.  Very  much  of  it  is 
sent  at  once  to  the  depart- 
ment to  which  it  refers, 
from  which  an  answer  is 
sent  direct  to  the  writer. 
Other  parts  are  sent  to 
different  members  of  the 
office  staff,  and  some  is  laid 
before  the  President.  While 
I  signed  many  letters,  I  did 
not  dictate  many.  After 
indicating  the  nature  of  the 
reply,  it  was  usually  put 
into  form  by  some  of  the' 
Secretaries.  A  great  many 
photographs  were  sent  in 
to  be  inscribed,  and  a 
constant  stream  of  auto- 
graphs went  to  all  who 
wrote  for  them. 

At  ten-thirty  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  the  Cabi- 
net meetings  were  held. 
These  were  always  very 
informal.  Each  member 
/  was  asked  if  he  had  any 

problem  heAvished  to  lay  before  the  President.  When  I  first 
attended  ,v('ith  President  Harding  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
administ^tion,  these  were  rather  numerous.  Later,  they  de- 
creased/as  each  member  felt  better  able  to  solve  his  own  prob- 
lems. After  entire  freedom  of  discussion,  but  always  without  a 
votej/f  any  kind,  I  was  accustomed  to  announce  what  the  de- 
cision should  be. 

^'^here  never  ought  to  be  and  never  were  marked  differences 
o&'opinion  in  my  Cabinet.  As  their  duties  were  not  to  advise 
e&ch  other,  but  to  advise  the  President,  they  could  not  disagree 
iimong  themselves.  I  rarely  failed  to  accept  their  recommenda- 
'  tions.  Sometimes  they  wished  for  larger  appropriations  than  the 
state  of  the  Treasury  warranted,  but  they  all  cooperated  most 
sincerely  in  the  policy  of  economy  and  were  content  with  such 
funds  as  I  could  assign  to  them. 


The  Presidency  and 
the  Political  Mind' 


"The  ^litical  Mind,"  says  Mr. 
Coolidge^^in  his  article  next  month, 
''is  the/product  of  men  in  public  life 
who^have  been  twice  spoiled.  They 
hav^  been  spoiled  with  praise,  and 
th/y  have  been  spoiled  with  abuse." 
But  that  is  the  mind  the  President 
/must  deal  with  if  he  is  to  g.&t'lfesurts. 
/  In  this  further  exposi-tfon  of  me 
Presidential  office,  Mr.  Coolidge/also 
explains  why  tl>at  office  has  r^^^n  in 
popular  estimation,  while  tb^  Con' 
gress,  he  ptfys,  has  declined. 


'T'HE  Secretary  of  State  is  the  agency  through  which  the 
President  exercises  his  constitutional  authority  to  deal  with 
foreign  relations.  As  this  subject  is  a  matter  of  constant 
interchange,  he  makes  no  annual  report  upon  it.  Other  Cabinet 
officers  make  annual  reports  to  the  President  on  the  whole 
conduct  of  their  departments,  which  he  transmits  to  the 
Congress.  All  the  intercourse  with  foreign  governments  is 
carried  on  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  national  of  a 
foreign  country  could  not  be  received  by  the  President  unless 
the  accredited  diplomatic  representative  {Continued  on  page  92) 
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WILLIAM  DUDLEY  PELLEY'S  remar\ahle  story 
of  the  strange  happenings  in  the  House  of  Cravenside 


in  a  dust-cloud  toward  Lotusville  or  Hebron.  Hives  had  stayed 
motionless  till  such  vehicles  were  gone.  He  had  sense  enough  to 
realize  that  explanations  might  be  awkward.  But  as  somnolent 
r^vilight  descended  on  the  mountains,  the  conviction  grew  upon 
him  that  all  men  were  liars. 

He  had  seated  himself  on  a  granite  boulder  to  meditate  on 
this,  feet  in  noiseless  current,  the  unclosed  umbrella  tilting  down 
his  back,  when  the  purring  of  a  motor  became  audible  above 
him.  The  acoustics  of  the  spot  in  twilight  were  peculiar.  Ap- 
proaching the  bridge,  the  machine  seemed  to  throttle.  Forth- 
wirh  it  halted.  A  safety  brake  rasped  sharply.  Whereupon  came 
silence — a  long,  suggestive  silence.  .  .  . 

LaFlemme  grew  perturbed. 

Why  had  the  car  not  continued  over  the  bridge.^  In  which 
direction  was  it  headed:  Why  should  it  halt  in  that  lonely 
district?  No  buildings  were  in  sight — only  scrub  spruce  pastures 
unroofed  to  the  sky.  Was  Hives  guilty  of  trespass.'  Had  the 
driver  of  the  car  come  out  there  to  bag  him.'  Hives  had  been 


"bagged"  several  times  in  his  life.  He  could  state  from  ex- 
perience that  such  a  thrill  was  not  pleasant.  He  knew  too  of  a  law 
against  taking  fish  with  guns.  Mightn't  Vermont  protect  its 
frogs  from  umbrellas.' 

The  halt  could  be  caused,  of  course,  by  a  tire.  Or  some 
amorous  swain  could  have  brought  his  sweetheart  thither.  .  .  . 
But  the  minutes  ticked  away  .  .  .  soundless  minutes  .  .  .  and 
Hives  LaFlemme  knew  panic.  No  auto  doors  banged.  Came 
the  clinking  of  no  tire  tools.  Not  even  voices  were  in  evidence 
above.  Hives  had  to  see  that  car  and  know  what  was  happening. 

1_J[E  GOT  to  his  feet,  though  his  foothold  was  precarious.  Still 
^  clutching  the  umbrella,  he  skulked  along  the  alders.  Down 
the  brook  on  the  south  he  waded,  fonnd  an  opening  in  the 
undergrowth,  pushed  himself  through  it.  He  stood  in  scented 
pasture  and  surveyed  the  road  above  him. 

That  road  ran  east  and  west.  Headed  in  the  latter  direction,  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  bridge  structure's  eastern  end,  stood  a 
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Standing  motionless  an 
instant,  cwz  foot  ad' 
vanced  as  if  Jeeling  for 
some  cue,  paused  a  hare' 
headed  woman,  hair 
loosened  to  her  waist! 


spectral  black  car  of  mai;niticent  iTopor- 
tions.  No  lights  showed  about  it.  Its 
driver's  seat  was  empty.  Slightly  ofF-road 
in. low  weeds  it  was  halted,  a  heavy  glass 
box  resplendent  with  much  nickel. 

Had  it  been  abandoned.^  If  so,  were 
finders  keepers?  Hives  LaFlemme  was 
perfectly  content  to  lay  claim  to  ownership 
on  such  a  basis.  He  had  immediately  per- 
ceived that  no  game  warden  would  come 
seeking  him  in  a  car  so  palatial,  and  with 
that  perception  his  nervousness  vanished. 
He  climbed  to  the  road  to  investigate 
closer.  He  still  was  unmindful  that  he 
carried  the  umbrella,  opened  above  his 
head,  though  the  first  stars  of  evening 
betokened  no  hostile  elements.  Over  the 
wall  the  pasture-path  led  him.  He  came 
on  the  limousine  from  behind. 

T^AR  back  down  the  highway,  in  the 
*■  easterly  direction  from  which  the  car 
had  come,  LaFlemme  saw  two  figures — a 
man  and  a  woman.  Walking  away  from 
him  they  were.  They  had  nearly  reached 
the  curve  where  a  road  forked  off  toward 
Barnes's. 

This,  to  Hives's  intellect,  held  a  stun- 
ning significance:  The  elegant  contriv- 
ance was  being  deserted  while  he  watched. 
He  stared  at  those  figures  with  mouth 
sagging  open.  Could  he — dared  he — make 
good  his  salvage  rights?  To  one  who 
stalked  frogs  with  umbrella  and  shovel 


such  dramatic  good  fortune  did  not  seem 
peculiar.  Joe  Seaver  had  once  found  a 
flivver  so  abandoned,  with  no  owner  ap- 
pearing to  demand  its  return.  That  Hives 
had  found  a  limousine  did  not  alter  the 
premise. 

True,  he  had  a  bad  half-moment  when 
the  possibility  of  an  empty  gas  tank's 
causing  this  abandonment  punctured  his 
daze.  Still,  people  "out  of  gas"  would 
scarcely  walk  toward  Hebron — three  miles 
to  a  house,  fifteen  back  to  town — when  the 
hamlet  of  Lotusville  lay  a  mile  on  ahead. 
Furthermore,  a  glance  at  the  tank  showed 
a  huge,  clock-faced  gauge;  three-cjuarters 
full,  its  indicator  registered. 

No,  this  car  was  ahanduned.  Anyone 
might  claim  it.  Hives  started  about  it  in 
pride  of  possession.  He  shifted  the  um- 
brella. He  tried  its  left  door — which 
opened  with  the  balance  of  a  door  to  a 
bank  vault.  Blue  velvet  was  disclosed,  in 
deep-toned  upholstery. 

Then  suddenly  he  squealed. 

The  machine  was  not  empty.  Its  ton- 
neau  held  a  woman. 

"Great  heavens!"  she  exclaimed — at 
the  sight  Hives  presented. 

Hives  nearly  bolted.  .  .  . 

Leaning  backward  she  had  been,  dozing 
perhaps,  till  something  pop-eyed  and 
rakish,  overalls  rolled  to  a  pair  of  bony 
knees,  sought  to  climb  in  beside  her  with 
an  opened  umbrella.  Small  wonder  she  was 


startled — as  startled  as  Hives.  The  latter 
staggered  backward. 

"Where  have  you  come  from?"  she  con- 
trived to  demand.  Had  she  been  out 
beside  him  she  might  have  glanced  sky- 
ward for  signs  of  freak  aircraft.  The  in- 
congruity of  that  umbrella,  raised  in 
pastoral  twilight,  suggested  that  Hives 
must  have  floated  earthward  from  some 
empyrean  dilemma,  the  mammoth  um- 
brella an  emergency  parachute. 

"Th'  b-b-bridge," stammered  Hives.  "I 
come  up  from  below." 

Here  was  something  brand-new  in 
parachutes.  One  could  use  them,  ap- 
parently, to  go  up  as  well  as  down. 

"\'ou  came  up  from  below?  What  on 
earth  do  you  want?" 

"This  bus — I  see  'em  leavin'  it.  If  I 
didn't  take  it,  someone  else  might." 

"You  mean  that  you'd  steal  it?" 

"Naw,  only  find  it.  I  alius  did  hanker 
for  such  a  machine." 

THE  woman  repressed  an  impulse  to 
laugh. 

"But  why  are  you  carrying  that  ri- 
diculous umbrella?" 

It  suddenly  broke  through  Hives's 
opaque  mentality  that  he  still  was  en- 
cumbered with  that  implement  of  frog- 
catching.  He  cast  it  from  him  as  though 
it  were  hot.  But  it  would  not  depart  from 
him.  It  turned  bottom  up  and  screened 
his  lean  shanks. 

"Oh  I  just  had  it.  I  alius  take  an 
umbrella  when  I  go  walkin'.  No  tellin' 
what'll  happen  'fore  I  get  back." 

"Do  you  live  hereabout?" 

"In  Lotusville,  I  do.  I  live  t'  Jessie 
Barnes's."  The  barnacling  umbrella  came 
in  for  a  kick.  It  really  was  the  limousine 
Hives  wanted  to  kick,  having  it  snatched 
from  him,  so  to  speak,  by  the  presence  of 
this  occupant. 
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"Does  this  road,  then,  lead  straight  into 
Lotusville:  How  far  is  it?" 

"Only  'bout  a  mile." 

"A  mile?  My  goodness!  We  were  right 
after  all." 

Forthwith  the  woman  alighted  from  the 
tonneau.  She  got  down  to  the  road  and 
glanced  impatientlj'  eastward. 

"Them  folks  walked  out  on  you?" 
Hives  demanded  curiously. 

"My  chauffeur  walked  back  to  read 
that  last  guidepost.  My  maid  walked  back 
with  him.  Suppose  you  run  after  them 
and  tell  them  to  return." 

Hives  considered.  "Naw,  'tain't  sense," 
he  finally  decided.  "If  they've  went  to 
read  a  sign,  they'll  come  back  anyhow, 
won't  they?  All  we  gotta  do  is  zvait!" 
And  with  the  complacent  disdain  of  a 
master  mathematician  who  has  drawn  a 
perfect  equation  for  a  novice.  Hives  kicked 
the  umbrella  so  that  it  stayed  kicked  and 
turned  toward  the  car  which  had  almost 
been  his  property. 

The  woman  bit  her  lip. 

SHE  was  a  comely  brunette,  some  thirty 
years  in  age.  Her  dark  hair,  unbobbed, 
fluffed  softly  on  her  temples,  waved  to  a 
knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  She  was 
'hatless  at  the  moment.  A  frock  of  pastel 
tan  showed  pretty  throat  and  shoulders 
with  elbow-length  gloves  doing  service  for 
sleeves.  Her  waist  had  a  trimness;  hei 
ankles  a  fragility.  But  men  could  de- 
termine her  caste  from  her  eyes. 

They  were  dark,  deep-set  eyes  under 
high-arching  brows.  The  lashes  were  long. 
There  were  shadows  beneath  them.  They 
held  an  appealing,  troubled  wistfulness, 
though  not  unattended  by  a  certain  self- 
possession.  Gazing  upward  into  any  man's 
face,  they  would  meet,  not  his  gaze  in  re- 
turn, but  his  heart.  .  .  . 

Her  features,  however,  could  be  marred 


by  her  mouth.  As  a  mouth  it  was  pretty. 
And  yet  it  could  be  firm.  Too  firm.  That 
firmness  showed  now  as  she  scrutinized 
the  east. 

"You  goin'  t'  Lotusville?"  demanded 
the  loony.  Completely  around  the  ma- 
chine he  had  walked,  till  he  faced  its 
owner,  who  responded  by  a  nod. 

"You  don't  live  there,"  Hives  con- 
tended stoutly. 

"Yes,  I  do." 

She  said  it  as  though  to  defend  herself 
with  conversation,  though  the  catcher  of 
frogs  had  knowledge  of  the  servants. 

"You  do  not!"  he  blazed  suddenly.  "I 
know  everybody  t'  Lotusville.  An'  I  been 
told  'bout  enough  lies  t'day.  You  remem- 
ber that.  I  just  can't  stand  it." 

"I'm  Mrs.  Donald  Cravenside.  If  you 
know  everybody  in  Lotusville,  you  doubt- 
less have  heard  of  my  husband." 

Again  came  the  half-wit's  audible  gasp, 
and  again  he  recoiled — in  a  manner  of 
fright. 

"You're  th'  wife  o'  th'  Haunt?" 

"Haunt? "  The  woman  turned  sharply. 

"Don  Cravenside's  dead.  Everybody 
knows  it.  They's  folks  swears  they've 
seen  his  haunt.  I  tried  to  m'self  but  John 
Forsythe  chucked  me  off.  There's  a  feller 


I'm  gonna  kill  some  day — if  I  ever  get  a 
good  knife — " 

"Does  all  Lotusville — the  whole  com- 
munity— really  think  that  my  husband  is 
dead  ? " 

LaFlemme  was  perplexed.  What  sort  of 
woman  was  this  who  didn't  know  her  hus- 
band's cosmic  status?  She  repeated  her 
question  before  the  half-wit  found  his 
tongue.  Withal  she  seemed  confused. 
Her  face  was  eerie  pale. 

"Huh,  didn't  I  tell  you  they's  folks  as 
have  seen  him  ?  Joe  Gleason  claims  he  met 
Don  Cravenside  on  the  Paris  road  just 
week  'fore  last.  Had  a  fiddle  under  his 
arm,  Don  Cravenside  did — that's  how  Joe 
knowed  him.  And  Joe  says  he — he — 
walked  right  through  him — " 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!" 

'V\LL  RIGHT.  You  arsk  Joe.  Jessie 
Barnes — she's  seed  him  too.  An' 
old  Batty  Baldwin  swears  if  he  ever 
meets  him  he'll  call  on  God  right  then 
and  there  t'  blast  him  t'  stay  blasted — " 

"I'll  give  you  a  whole  dollar  if  you'll 
run  back  down  the  road  and  tell  my  serv- 
ants to  hurry." 

"But  I  don't  need  a  dollar.  I  already 
got   a   dollar.    {Continued  on  page  112) 
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Dont  Fool  with  Tonics 


They  may  Fool  You 


on  any  city  street: 
C^He  man  meets  another. 
1  "  Loo'k'inc  kind  of  seedy,  old  man ! " 

K^^/  "^  ep;  not  feeling  any  too 

good." 

"Been  working  too  Il-^d.?" 

"Guess  so.  I'm  off  my^f^ed,  don't  sleep 
well,  and  generally  feel  'all  ih.'" 

"Too  bad,  why  don't  you  go  doctor 
and  get  a  tonic,  or  hop  over  to  tRfesdrug- 
store  and  get  a  bottle  of  Pep-u-ujWt- 
once.  Jones  said  he  took  a  bottle  anH 
after  a  few  doses  felt  like  a  new  man." 

And  so  on,  far  into  the  year,  the  story 
runs.  "Feeling  all  in.?"  A  few  magic 
pellets  or  a  few  doses  of  tonic  will  pep  you 
up  again! 

Bosh!  Getting  rid  of  the  "all-in"  feel- 
ing isn't  so  easy  as  that. 

You  simply  cannot  abuse  your  body — 
overwork  it,  under-exercise  it,  wrongly 
feed  it,  get  it  all  nervously  exhausted — 
and  expect  it  to  respond  to  a  panacea  out 
of  a  bottle  or  a  box. 

No.  You  have  to  get  right  down  to 
brass  tacks  and  live  by  the  rules  of  health. 

Not  that  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
being  against  all  tonics.  That  would  be 
foolish.  Tonics  have  their  place  in  the 
held  of  medicine,  but  it  is  a  field  that 
should  be  controlled  by  reputable  phy- 
sicians, and  not  entered  lightly  by  the 
laity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  occasionally 
prescribe  tonics  for  my  patients,  even 
when  I  know  they  will  not  benefit  from 
them  to  any  extent  physically.  I  do  it  for 
a  psychological  reason. 

If  a  patient  is  suffering  from  that  "all- 
in"  feeling,  he  is  likely  to  be  in  a  pretty 
discouraged  frame  of  mind.  The  mere  act 
of  taking  something  which  he  thinks  is 
going  to  do  him  good  helps  his  mental 
attitude.  And  thought  is  often  a  mighty 
efficacious  medicine.  Then,  too,  there  are 
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By 

William  S.  Sadler, 

M.  D. 

PEOPLE,  when  they  are  feeling  a 
bit  run  down,  are  all  too  ready, 
as  Doctor  Sadler  points  out,  to  try  to 
get  a  "lift"  out  of  a  patent  medicine 
bottle  or  pill  box.  Instead  of  flying 
"N^to  these  panaceas  for  all  ills,  which 
\i;e  usually  of  little  or  no  medicinal 
valb^  these  persons  could  improve 
their  gfe'Oeral  health  merely  by  calling 
plain  horsfev^nse  to  their  aid.  After 
reading  this'^ticle,  sit  down  and 
figure  out  the  wlw  and  wherefore  of 
your  "all-in"  feeHng^^what  you  have 
been  doing  that  you  "siMuldn't,  or 
vice  versa;  and  in  the  lighKjf  the  in- 
formation given  you,  discoveKyour 
own  tonic  at  no  cost  to  your  pocfe<- 
book.  The  Editor. 

certain  simple  tonics  which  stimulate  the 
appetite;  thus  the  run-down  patient  is 
persuaded  to  eat  more,  he  is  better  nour- 
ished, builds  up  strength,  and  is  more 
easily  made  to  see  reason. 

However,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  I  am  able  to  look  a  pa- 
tient in  the  eye  and  tell  him  just  what  a 
tonic  will  do  and  what  it  won't  do.  Then 
I  ask  him  whether  he  wants  to  take  one, 
or  whether  he  is  willing  to  fight  this  run- 
down feeling  along  basic  lines.  If  he  is  a 
sensible  chap,  he's  willing  to  build  up 
basically  and  will  follow  out  my  health 
rules  to  the  letter. 

Just  here,  before  I  go  any  farther,  1 


vvant  to  say  that  alcohol,  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  is  classified  as  a  narcotic, 
not  a  stimulant,  although  it  has  an  imme- 
diate  stimulating  effect.  But  this  is  always 
followed  by  a  depressant  reaction — a 
"morning  after." 

Most  of  the  people  who  crave  stimula- 
tion are  suffering  from  low  blood  pressure, 
or  nervous  exhaustion,  or  both,  for  these 
conditions  frequently  go  together. 

Now,  these  folks  are  not  going  to  be 
cured  by  tonics.  They  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  temporarily  cheered  up  and 
encouraged  over  an  unusual  period  of 
stress  or  depression  by  some  good,  old- 
fashioned  stand-by  like  the  iron,  quinine, 
and  strychnine  tonic.  But  what  they 
need,  and  must  have,  is  a  gradual  building 
up  of  the  body  and  nerves  by  strict  at- 
tention to  rest,  diet,  exercise,  and  work. 
Yes,  work.  For  work  seldom  kills,  and 
taken  in  the  proper  doses,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent tonic  in  itself. 

"OUT  we  are  up  against  a  somewhat 
different  proposition  when  we  have  low 
blood  pressure  not  associated  with  nerv- 
•>QUS  exhaustion. 

These  low-blood-pressure  folks  are  often 
helped^'^b^  the  moderate  use  of  those  true 
stimulant^,tea  and  coffee.  The  cafFein  of 
coffee  and  the  thein  of  tea  exert  a  real 
stimulating  effe&t  upon  the  brain  cells  and 
other  nerve  tissu^;,-^ 

An  interesting  tlTipg  about  coffee  is  the 
fact  that  it  seems  tH.  have  a  minimum 
tendency  to  establish  Xhabit  tolerance." 
When  it  is  used  moderateiy,  one  is  able  to 
get  the  same  effects  out  ofStJie  same  dose 
from  month  to  month  and  fVgm  year  to 
year.  With  the  majority  of  Vie  other 
stirnulants  and  drugs,  the  body  becomes 
habituated  to  the  dose  and  it  has  to  be 
gradually  increased. 

Nevertheless,  while  many  persons  use 


Wherever  Youre  Going* 

you'll  Save  Money  on  a 

Greyhound  j 
Bus 


SYS'TtK 


FROM  New  YorkNto  the  Golden  Gate,  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulrof  Mexico,  connecting  almost 
all  the  principal  citiesjsstretch  the  routes  of  Grey- 
hound and  "Yelloway\  Lines  — largest,  longest, 
most  dependable  motor  bus  system  in  America. 

W  herever  you  want  to  gay  there  are  Greyhound 
buses  to  take  you.  With  regular  and  frequent  sched- 
ules they  bring  new  transportation  convenience  to 
a  thousand  formerly  isolated  places.  Crossing  the 
country  over  three  distinct  routes,  they  touch  at 
almost  every  vacationland.  One-fifr^of  the  people 
in  America  live  directly  along  the  Gre'xhound  lines. 


Travel  Costs  Reduced 

All  history  holds  no  travel  opportunity  comparable  to 
that  now  offered  by  the  Greyhound  Buse^.  Travel 

costs  are  less  th^n  any 


Not  only  low  cost,  but  new  travel  luxury  is  yours 
when  you  ride  these  Greyhounds  of  the  highways.  The 
modern,  all-steel  coaches  are  equipped  with  individual 
deep-cushioned  seats,  air  brakes  and  hydraulic  shock 
absorbers.  Every  comfort  and  safety  device  is  built  in. 
And  at  the  controls  is  a  driver  from  Greyhound  Lines' 
own  rigorous  school— a  man  of  character  and  integrity 
other  overland  trah^por-  "^^^  passed  the  most  rigid  physical,  mental  and 
tation  known.  You  go^r-     experience  tests. 

ther  on  every  dollar.  Plac^^  To  know  the  full  pleasure  and  romance  of  travel,  go 
and  trips  until  now  be-\  the  delightful  motor  bus  way.  Make  your  journeys  over 
yond  your  means  become  glorious  highways.  Learn  again  the  thrill  of  the 

practical.  And  so,  for  short     crcTss  country  trail— the  zest  and  exhilaration  of  motor- 
ing With  none  of  the  responsibilities. 


trips  or  transcontinental 
journeys, millions  of  people 
are  riding  these  buses  today. 


Y  E  LLO  W  AY  & 


riREYHOUND 


Fares  from  your  city,  with  complete  departure  and  ar- 
^  rival  information,  are  yours  at 

your  local  bus  depot.  For  in- 
teresting facts  on  motor  bus 
vacation  tours,  write  for  the 
new  booklet,  "Circle  Trip  Sug- 
gestions." Address  Motor 
Transit  Management  Com- 
pany, 1157  So.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago. 
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V lease  tell 


me ... 


Jean  Carroll's 
Column  on  Tiair  IBeauty 


So  dry  and  dull  I  envy  other  girls 

Dear  Jean  Carroll:  It's  been  over  a  year 
since  I  last  got  my  hair  cut  and  it  has  not 
grown  a  half  inch  since.  It  is  so  dry  and 
dull  I  envy  other  girls  when  I  see  them. 
My  hair  also  is  burnt  very  badly  from 
marcels  and  from  curling  it  myself.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do. — E.  R.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Dear,  dear,  E.  R.,  I  wish  I  could 
— ^    have  caught  you  a  year  ago.  And 
how  I  wish  I  could  hide  your  curling 


iron  and  take  away  your  spending 
money  so  you  couldn't  get  a  marcel  for  a 
month  until  we  do  something  for  that  hair. 

Then,  a  special  shampoo  to  help  you  cor- 
rect that  dryness — that's  the  next  thing 
I'd  wish  for  you.  There  is  a  delightful 
shampoo  especially  for  dry  hair,  made  by 
the  Packer  Company,  with  whom  I  am 
associated.  This  is  the  lovely  gold-colored 
Packer's  Olive  Oil  Shampoo.  It  leaves  dry 
hair  softer  and  shinier  than  usual  because 
it  contains  olive  oil  and  soothing,  soften- 
ing glycerine.  It  won't  make  your  sen- 
sitive scalp  sting,  and  it  helps  the  little 
natural  lights  to  come  back. 

Use  this  special  shampoo  every  ten  days 
and  get  out  your  hair  brush  and  polish  up 
your  hair.  And  w^atch!  Perhaps,  when 
you  see  sheen  and  life  coming  back  you'll 
decide  straight  hair  is  becoming  after  all! 

Oily  hair . . .  and  a  special  sham- 
poo for  relaxed  oil  glands 

Dear  Jean  Carroll:  What  is  good  for  oily 
hair?  Sometimes  my  hair  looks  as  if  I  have 
just  come  from  a  bath — it  looks  so  damp. 
I  shampoo  every  two  weeks  and  sometimes 
I  must  do  it  more  often.  —  Mrs.  B.  B., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Where  did  that  "every  two  weeks" 
rule  begin  anyway?  No  doctor  began 
it.  The  doctors  who  cooperate  with 
the  Packer  Company  say  "Wash  oily 
hair  perhaps  every  four  or  five  days  until 
the  oil  glands  become  normalized." 

The  Packer  Company  makes  a  shampoo 
especially  for  oily  hair — Packer  s  Pine  Tar 
Shampoo.  It  could  be  used  every  day  with- 
out deadening  the  hair.  Packer's  Pine  Tar 
Shampoo  is  slightly  astringent — and  if 
you  use  it  regularly,  with  daily  massage 
of  the  scalp,  you  ought  to  begin  to  get  the 
better  of  that  excess  oil.  But  probably  for 
sometime  you  will  have  to  wash  your  hair 
at  least  once  a  week  to  keep  it  fluffy. 

Dandruff — and  a  remedy  from  the 
pine  woods! 

Dear  Jean  Carroll:  I  am  having  trouble 
with  my  hair — it  is  coming  out  in  bunches, 
truly.  Looking  through  the  hair,  I  can  see 
dandruff,  lots  of  it,  especially  where  my 
hair  is  heaviest.  I  have  tried  everything  I  can 
think  of.— Mrs,  A.  W.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[^^1  I  don't  want  to  alarm  you  but 
[j^^fl  something  should  be  done  at 
once.  Dandruff  should  bechecked 
before  it  becomes  so  serious.  For  years, 
physicians  have  prescribed  pine  tar  for 
dandruff.  Use  Packer  s  Par  Soap,  shampoo- 
ing every  two  or  three  days  at  first. 
Massage  the  good  piney  lather  into  your 
scalp.  If  eight  or  ten  Packer  shampoos 
don't  show  a  real  improvement,  go  to 
your  own  physician  for  further  help. 

My  dear  Miss  Carroll:  Some  good  news. 
I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  satisfactory  results 
I've  had  from  following  your  directions. 
My  hair  was  dreadfully  dry,  falling  out  so 
badly  I  scarcely  had  any  left.  And  it  was 
mousy  and  horrid  looking.  I  have  been 
using  the  Olive  Oil  Shampoo  (as  well  as  the 
Tar  Soap)  and  massage  as  you  recom- 
mended. And  I  must  tell  you  that  my  hair 
is  getting  so  nice  and  soft  and  so  shiny  I  can 
see  the  lights  in  it  again.  And  it  scarcely 
comes  out  at  all,  and  I  have  arrested  the 
dandruff!  Very  gratefully.  —  Mrs.  E.  F., 
Quincy,  Mass. 

That's  a  letter  to  warm  any  editor's  heart! 
I  hope  we  get  many  more  with  the  same 
kind  of  news.  jeancarroll 

'R^adio  talks  by  Miss  Carroll  on  hair-beauty 
and  becoming  colors,  every  Friday  12 
noon  (Eastern  Daylight  Time)  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

/     /  / 

If  any  of  the  letters  above  describes  the 
condition  of  your  hair,  one  of  the  packer 
products  will  help.  If  you  have  some 
special  problem,  write  Miss  Carroll  per-, 
sonally. 


Send  for  samples 

(lOc  for  one;  25c  for  all  3) 

JEAN  CARROLL,  The  Packer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc.  (Dept.  6-G),  loi  W.  31st 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Please 
send  me  your  Packer  Manual  on  the 
Care  of  the  Hair,  and  sample  of  the 
P.icker  Shampoo  I  have  checked. 

I  enclose  .   cents  (enclose  loc 

for  I  sample;  2.5c  for  all  3). 

□  Packer's  Tar  Soap  (Dandruff) 

□  Packer's  Olive  Oil  Shampoo 
(Dry  Hair) 

□  Packer's  Pine  Tar  Shampoo 
(Oily  Hair) 


dignity,  yet  seeking  by  her  tone  to  con- 
ciliate the  foolish  one.  "Where  does  this 
Mr.  Forsythe  live?" 

"On  th'  road  towards  Bartlett's,"  Hives 
responded  sullenly.  "That's  on  th'  south- 
east side  o'  th'  hill  from  your  place.  He 
had  a  girl  go  back  on  him,  everybody 
thinks.  Anyhow,  he  lives  there  alone  with 
his  dog — " 

"  How  old  a  man  t " 

"  'Bout's  old  as  you.  I'm  gonna  kill  him 
some  day  when  I  find  a  good  knife.  Every 
time  I  go  past  his  place  he  lets  Tripe  bark 
at  me." 

"A  sort  of  recluse,  you  say?" 

"Navv,  I  said  surveyor.  An'  he  reads 
books  that  claims  all  folks  was  monkeys 
once  an'  didn't  wear  no  clothes.  I  heard 
Beth  Blackmer  say  he  sleeps  up  to  your 
house  now  an'  then.  He  hopes  he'll  see 
Don  Cravenside's  ghost.  He  wants  t'  arsk 
it  questions.  That's  how  he  caught  me  an' 
chucked  me  off.  I  wanted  t'  see  Mr. 
Cravenside  m'self.  I  guess  he  grabbed  me 
thinkin'  I  was  Cravenside.  Then  he  was 
so  mad  he  kicked  me  in  th'  pants.  I'm 
gonna  kill  him  when  I  get  a  good — " 

"I  think  my  chauffeur's  coming.  If  we 
give  you  a  ride  into  Lotusville,  will  you 
point  out  the  road  to  Mr.  Forsythe's 
house?" 

TOHN  FORSYTHE  was  breaking  eggs 
^  absently  into  a  skillet — in  a  cavernous 
ell  kitchen — when  a  limousine's  headlamps 
lighted  his  barn-front.  The  porch  door 
stood  open.  With  the  big  motor  silenced, 
Tripe,  the  ever-watchful,  came  up  across 
the  orchard.  With  a  long,  furry  growl 
the  dog  leaped  the  wall.  John  stepped  to 
the  door.  He  knew  that  growl's  mean- 
ing. ... 

The  woman  in  the  limousine  paused  on 
its  running  board. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Forsythe?"  she  asked  in 
the  starlight — when  the  sullen,  silenced 
Airedale  had  been  ordered  to  the  barn. 

"  I  am,"  the  other  answered,  awkwardly 
wrenching  the  apron  from  his  vvaist. 

"I'm  Irene  Cravenside.  Donald  Craven- 
side's  wife!" 

She  saw  the  man  start.  It  gave  her  self- 
confidence. 

"I  hope  I'm  not  intruding.  I  suppose  I 
should  have  written.  The  truth  of  the 
matter's  been,  I  haven't  known  your  name. 
That  is,  I  mean,  as  caretaker  of  our 
property — " 

"'Y  ou're  not  intruding.  I'm  rather  glad 
you've  come." 

"I  decided  the  best  course  was  to  come 
up  here  deliberately,  seize  the  dilemma  by 
the  horns,  so  to  speak,  remain  here  for  a 
length  of  time  and — well,  rest,  perhaps, 
from  the  strain  of  the  ordeal  I've  been 
through." 

She  said  this  last  as  though  it  were  a 
"feeler"  to  determine  his  knowledge  of  the 
Cravenside  Enigma. 

"I  think  I  understand,"  John  Forsythe 
said  simply. 

"  I've  always  been  curious  to  visit  Don's 
homestead.  Our  marriage  took  place 
abroad,  as  you  know,  and  returning  to 
America,  we  lived  in  Philadelphia.  Then, 
when  Donald — but  we'll  speak  of  that 
later."  She  had  stepped  to  the  ground. 
"Just  at  present,  I'm  wondering  if  you'll 
go  up  with  me  and  introduce  me  to  the 
house  while  Katrina  makes  at  least  one 
chamber  inhabitable?" 

"  l  onisrht  ? " 


"Certainly,  toniglit.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  whv  it  isn't  advisable:  " 

Forsvthe  didn't  answer.  He  seemed 
chagrined  that  this  lady  had  so  found  him, 
cooking  his  own  food,  tied  up  in  an  apron. 
Hospitality  demanded  he  invite  her  in- 
side. ^  et  how  could  he  take  her  through 
his  badly  cluttered  kitchen? 

"Something's  burning  on  your  stove!" 
came  her  sudden  exclamation.  She  was 
looking  toward  the  door  where  the  lamp- 
light flooded  out. 

The  interior  was  smothering  in  bluish 
fumes  of  fr\"ing. 

"I'm  alone  here,"  said  the  man.  ob- 
viously vexed  now  that  a  strange  woman, 
a  perturbingly  pretty  woman,  must  call 
his  attention  to  such  culinary  carelessness. 
"I'll  bring  out  some  chairs.  It's  cooler  on 
the  porch."  And  he  started  toward  the 
door,  requesting,  "Please  wait!" 

But  the  woman  didn't  wait.  Not.  at 
least,  in  the  yard.  The  owner  stalked  in- 
side and  caught  up  a  towel.  \\  obbing  it  as 
a  holder,  he  juggled  the  skillet  from  oil- 
stove  to  sink.  Black  objects  within  it 
resembled  curled  leather.  His  early  e^•e- 
ning  caller  followed  to  the  door.  .  .  . 

'yHIRTY  EIGHT  years  old  he  was,  a 
*■  cordy  six-footer  in  khaki  shirt  and 
trousers.  The  legs  of  the  latter  were  laced 
into  brogans.  His  forehead  was  high;  his 
jaw  was  clean-shaven.  Copper-hued  hair 
was  silky-fine  in  texture.  It  lay  down 
smoothlv  on  a  well-shaped  head  and  grew 
in  sideburns  down  two  firm  temples. 

His  eyes  were  cool  gray,  though  good- 
humored  wrinkles  softened  their  corners. 

This  government  topographer  turned 
and  saw  the  woman.  She  seemed  watch- 
ing him  with  interest,  as  though  puzzled 
by  his  bachelorhood.  She  had  pulled  on 
her  hat  since  coming  from  the  bridge;  a 
smart  straw  turban  now  hid  her  dark 
tresses.  Her  well-formed  shoulders,  too, 
were  covered  by  a  scarf  ^'et  the  crude- 
ness  of  that  kitchen  enhanced  her  feminine 
grace.  John  flushed  beneath  the  tan  that 
bespoke  his  outdoor  life. 

"That's  that!"  he  laughed  lamely.  A 
sharp  hiss  of  steam  greeted  water  in  the 
skillet.  He  left  it  in  the  sink. 

"Have  I  ruined  your  dinner?"  his 
caller  consoled  him. 

"I  guess  I  won't  starve." 

"  Katrina  and  Jamie  will  open  the 
house.  Provisions,  I  presume,  can  be 
gotten  at  the  store.  Perhaps  within  an 
hour  I  can  offer  you  a  meal — " 

"You  mean  to  stay  up  there  tonight?" 

"Certainly.  Why  not?" 

"But  there's  hotels  in  Hebron.  More 
over  in  Pans,  ^'ou'd  better  go  to  one  till 
your  house  is  put  in  shape." 

"What  shape  is  it  in?  You've  slept 
there,  I'm  told." 

"Who  said  I'd  slept  there?" 

"A  crack-brained  fellow  I  met  down  by 
the  bridge." 

"Well,  yes — I've  slept  there,"  For- 
sythe  admitted.  "But  it's  different  for 
you.  I  was  after  something — to  sort  of 
learn  something — " 

"Hoping  to  see  certain  .  .  .  rumors 
verified  ? " 

"Mebbe,"  he  answered.  "Anyhow — 
supposing  we  talk  a  bit  before  you  start 
up  there.  After  you  know  particulars  of 
what's  happened  'round  here  lately — and 
you  still  want  to  sleep  up  there — well,  it's 
your  funeral.   Come  in  my  'study.'  It's 


(Above)  The  September, 
1776,  dedication  of  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  Wait's  quaint  Vet' 
mont  Marble  tablet,  erected 
"by  his  brethren  in  arms" 
in  Clarendon,  Vt.,  where 
it  still  bears  his  Revolu' 
tionary  War  record. 


(At  left)  A  modern  me- 
morial tablet  recently  de* 
signed  and  carved  from  the 
same  type  of  marble  by  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company. 


150  YEARS  APART ...  Still 
the  Nations  Memory  Stone 

From  Maine  to  California  there  are  Vermont  Marble  memorials  repre' 
sentmg  every  generation  of  Americans  since  1768.  Today  they  proudly 
bear  testimony — perpetuating  family  traditions,  cherished  names  and 
personal  achievements. 

For  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  the  inspiring  all-marble 
structure  of  the  Memorial  Amphitheatre  near  it  at  Arlington,  the  U.  S. 
Government  selected  Vermont  Marble.  It  has  always  been  America's 
noblest  Memory  Stone. 

For  memorial  or  building  purposes,  Vermont  Marble  is  America's 
matchless  symbol  of  established  culture  and  permanence.  It  is  strong, 
enduring  and  beautiful.  Vermont 
Marble  memorials  and  modern  de- 
signs are  available  in  every  Ameri- 
can city  through  Master  Craftsmen 
in  Marble. 


VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY 

Dept.  A-3,  Proctor,  Vermont 
World's  Largest  Quarriers  of  Marble 


ALL  THAT  IS  BEAUTIFUL 
SHALL  ABIDE  FOREVER 

(  )  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  illustrat-  (  ) 
ing  the  12  basic  types  of  design 
used  in  modern  family  memorials. 
It  will  greatly  simplify  your 
problems  in  selecting  a  memorial. 
Sent  promptly  on  request. 


VEKMONT 
MARBLE 


EmpireYear 

CANADIAN  NATIONAl 


TORONTO 

THE  World's  Annual  Exposition— a 
colossal  achievement,  and  only 
over-night  by  rail  from  New  York, 
Washington  or  Chicago  (or  an  easy 
two-day  motor  trip).  Here  are  exhib- 
ited products  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth;  here,  the  greatest  inter- 
national sports  program;  the  Goldman 
and  other  famed  Bands;  four  concerts 
by  the  2,000  Voice  Exhibition  Chorus; 
the  first  showing  of  1930  Motor  Cars 
in  the  new  million  dollar  Automotive 
Building;  Canada's  National  Aircraft 
Show;  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and 
Stock  Displays;  Art  Exhibits  occupy- 
ing two  massive  buildings,  etc. 
These  are  but  high-lights  of  the  enjoyable 
two  weeks'  program  of  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition. 

Send  tonight  for  descriptive  pictorial 
booklets  and  official  C.N.E.  Road  Map. 

THOMAS  BRADSHAW,        H.  W.  WATERS, 

Pn  uilcnt  General  TSAiiUiitfr 

I  Department  oj  Publicity,  A.  T 

I  Ciinadian  National  Exhibition,  I 
I  Toronto  2,  Ontario,  Canada.  | 

j  Please  send  me  booklets  describing  the  Cana-  ' 
!  dian  National  Exhibition  and  free  road  map.  I 

I  Name  _   | 

I  Address    I 


not  very  neat  but  it's  no  worse  than  this 
kitchen." 

The  woman  took  those  dark,  troubled 
eyes  from  him  with  an  effort.  But  being 
invited  into  his  "study"  was  obviously  not 
distasteful.  She  entered  almost  eagerly. 

"I  don't  receive  many  lady  callers  here, 
though  the  men  of  the  town  often  make 
this  place  a  clubroom,"  he  apologized. 

Irene  made  no  comment.  Again  her 
eyes  studied  him.  How  had  such  a  hand- 
some, forceful  fellow  kept  unsnarled  from 
matrimony.? 

He  pulled  out  a  rocker  of  heavy  black 
walnut,  fluffed  up  the  chair's  cushion,  re- 
versed it — and  dumped  books  and  blue- 
prints off  a  chair-seat  for  himself.  Both  of 
them  sat  down. 

"  I  hope  it's  not  the  courage  of  ignorance 
that's  brought  you  up  here,"  John  began. 
"Something's  wrong  with  your  house." 

"'T'HE  first  thing  I'm  interested  in  learn- 
*  ing  is  whether  my  husband  is  up  here 
in  flesh.  Has  he  found  his  way  up  here  to 
Vermont  in  some  sort  of  mental  aberra- 
tion? Is  he  skulking  about  here,  a  flesh 
and  blood  person  ?  Or  can  it  be  possible — " 
"Skulking  about  here?  Why  should  he 
do  that?" 

"I've  no  more  idea,  Mr.  Forsythe,  than 
yourself." 

"Well,  first  and  foremost,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  ghosts.  But  of  course  there's  no 
si¥ioke  without  some  sort  of  fire.  These 
Lotusville  people  wouldn't  get  all  bet  up 
and  start  a  lot  of  old  wives'  tales  without 
some  kind  of  motivation.  Yet  my  con- 
tention is — granted  things  are  weird, 
there's  a  logical  solution.  That's  what  I'm 
hunting — a  logical  solution." 

Forsythe  dwarfed  his  chair  with  his 
body.  The  low,  cluttered  room  was  sur- 
charged with  his  virility.  An  excellent 
specimen  of  a  man  he  was  to  have  as  an 
associate  when  a  pretty  young  woman 
came  bagging  a  spirit. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  what's  happened? 
Perhaps  I  can  help,"  she  said. 

"I'd  like  to  ask  some  questions — if  they 
wouldn't  distress  you.  They'd  sort  of  lay 
a  premise." 

"I'm  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any 
questions." 

Forsythe  considered — as  though  choo.s- 
ing  his  words. 

"There's  a  crazy  local  yarn,  Mrs. 
Cravenside,"  he  stated,  "that  an  eerie 
black  Shape  is  haunting  this  district.  It 
seems  to  be  a  man,  though  no  one  says  for 
sure.  Most  always  it's  seen  on  the  Craven- 
side  property.  It  moves  about  on  the 
blackest  midnight  with  quite  as  much  ease 
as  in  brightest  moonlight.  Do  you  know 
what  an  Inverness  cape  is,  Mrs.  Craven- 
side?" 

"Yes,"  Irene  nodded.  Her  face  seemed 
to  pale. 

"Did  your  husband  ever  own  one?" 

"He  had  a  sort  of  mackintosh  that  re- 
sembled an  Inverness.  He  was — he  was — 
wearing  it  the  night — that — that — " 

"  The  night  that  he  vanished?  Tell  me 
another  thing — did  your  husband  ever 
know  how  to  play  the  violin?" 

"He  was — an  e.xpert — we  were  going  to 
a  violin  recital  the  night  he — " 

"Well,  it's  about  that  disappearance  of 
his,  that  I  really  want  to  question  you. 
Before  I  tell  you  everything  that's  hap- 
pened up  here,  I  wish  you'd  set  me  straight 
on  just  how  Donald  vanished.    I  said 


there  was  a  crazy  local  yarn  hereabouts 
that  an  eerie  black  Shape  is  haunting  the 
district.  But  there's  a  crazier  yarn  current 
that  Don  walked  into  his  own  house  one 
rainy  autumn  night  and  utterly  vanished 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  if  such  a  thing 
could  happen!" 

"Yet  that's  exactly  what  did  happen, 
Mr.  Forsythe!" 

]'WHAT?"  , 

"  How  well  did  you  know  my  husband  ?" 

Forsythe  slumped  forward,  staring 
round-eyed.  "I  did  a  lot  of  work  on 
lumber  tracts  for  old  Caleb,"  he  answered, 
cogitating,  "two  or  three  years  after  get- 
ting out  of  college.  That  threw  me  with 
Don  before  his  dad's  death.  I  knew  'em 
both  over  five  or  six  years — well  enough 
anyhow  to  call  'em  by  first  names." 

"You've  lived  here  ever  since?  In 
Lotusville,  I  mean?" 

"Except  when  my  job  has  shipped  me 
'round  New  England.  I  do  government 
work — the  Geological  Survey.  I  came 
back  from  Maine  one  season  to  find  Caleb 
had  died  and  his  boy  gone  to  Europe.  Don 
never  did  strike  me  as  having  any  stomach 
for  the  lumber  business.  He  wrote  me, 
asking  if  I'd  act  as  caretaker  for  the  old 
home  place,  telling  me  to  live  there  if  I 
found  it  convenient." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you?" 

"I  wanted  my  own  place,  where  my 
stuff  could  stay  put.  But  I  did  as  Don 
asked  in  keeping  up  the  Homestead 
Checks  for  the  taxes  always  came  through; 
I  went  up  there  once  a  week  and  had  a 
look  around.  Four  times  a  year  I  had  the 
house  swept  and  cleaned  by  some  woman 
of  the  village.  I  heard  Don  had  married 
and  expected  him  back — " 

"We  were  married  inFrance  and  stayed 
three  years  in  Switzerland.  Don  had  two 
interests,  physics  and  music.  He  found 
Dr.  Werner,  the  eminent  physicist,  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  two  did  research 
work.  Tell  me,  Don  never  said  anything 
about  me  in  his  letters  to  you?" 

"I  wasn't  in  his  confidence.  It  was  one 
of  those  touch-and-go  things,  partly  busi- 
ness, partly  happenstance.  But  I  knew 
when  he  came  back  to  America,  though  I 
had  to  get  the  story  of  his — er — occulta- 
tion — from  some  badly  garbled  sources. 
No,  he  never  said  anything  in  his  letters 
about  you.  They  were  mainly  business 
letters.  About  his  disappearance  .  .  . 
you  really  mean  he  went  into  a  house,  his 
own  house,  and  never  came  out?" 

IRENE  CRAVENSIDE  pulled  oflT  her 
*  hat.  She  fluffed  up  her  hair  with  long, 
shapely  fingers. 

"Yes,"  she  said  faintly.  "My  husband 
vanished  in  his  own  house,  where  every 
possible  exit  was  locked  from  the  inside. 
Last  October  it  was.  Seven  months  ago. 
And  in  all  of  those  months  I  haven't  heard 
a  word.  No  suggestion  has  come  of  where 
he  might  be,  what  could  have  happened, 
how  it  came  about.  No  suggestion,  that 
is,  till  one  of  my  uncle's  salesmen,  stopping 
in  Hebron,  heard  about  the  Homestead — 
the  'ghost,'  I  mean.  He  wired  it  to  the 
office.  I  came  up  at  once. 

"I  met  my  husband  in  France,"  Irene 
went  on.  "We  lived  in  Switzerland  and  a 
little  time  in  London.  When  we  finally 
came  home,  we  went  to  Philadelphia.  I 
was  born  in  Philadelphia.  All  my  people 
lived  there.  But  we  settled  there  chiefly 
because  my  uncle  Ludwig  offered  Donald 


AN  ARMY  SERVING  UNDER  A  SINGLE  BANNER- 


10,000 

loyal  men  and  nonicn, 
organized  for  service  in 
the  icorlJ's  greatest  hotel 
system,  stand  ready  and 
eager  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  ell-being 
of  the  millions  of  guests 
nho  annually  are  "at 
hojne"  in  United  Hotels. 


These  guests  may  wonder,  sometimes, 
that  this  service  in  so  many  units  and 
covering  so  wide  a  territory — ^from 
the  British  West  Indies,  through  the 
United  States,  and  inckidingr  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Canada — is  so  uni- 
formly competent  and  gracious.  The 
secret  is  simple  enough — Cooperation. 

One  little  book — the  United  Manual 
— combining  the  tested  knowledge  of 
progressive  and  experienced  hotel  oper- 
ators, governs  the  conduct  and  practice 
of  all  these  employees  whether  highly 
placed  or  lowly,  all  along  the  line. 
An  achievement,  not  a  mere  theory. 


^  T<2 


This  Sum^ier  fo?"  example- 


thousands  of  motorists,  experienced  in  the  ways  of 
the  road,  plan  again  to  make  their  stops  at  United 
or  Affiliated  Hotels.  Other  thousands  will  learn 
anew  to  appreciate  the  important  part  that  comfort 
plays  in  an  enjoyable  holiday.  To  add  to  this, 
attractive  touring  booklets,  with  large  main  route 
maps,  may  be  secured  for  the  asking. 


FRANK  A.  DUDLEY 

I'reiidenl 

Hotels  in  the 
United  System 

Thr  ROOSEVELT.NewYcrl.  City 
Tha  BENJAMIN  FliANKLIN 

FJiiludulphia 
Tlu-  OLYMPIC  Seattlo.  Wiisli. 
Th,;  HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

San  I'-ianciaco.  Cal. 
The  BANCROFT 

W<ircester,  Mass. 
The  ROBERT  TREAT 

Newark,  N.  .1. 
The  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 
Pateison,  N.  J. 
The  STACY-TRENT 

Trenton.  N.  .1. 
The  PENN-HARItIS 

Harrisburpr.  Pa. 
7Vie  TEN  EYCK  Albany,  N.  Y. 
SVjcONONDAGA.Syracuae.N.Y. 
The  ROCHESTER 

R.ulioster,  N.  Y. 
Thi:  SENECA  Rocboater.  N.  Y. 
The  NIAGARA 

Niagara  Fulls,  N.  Y. 
The  LAWRENCE  Erie.  Pa. 

The  POR  TAUE  Aliron,  Ohio 
The  IMIRANT  Flint,  Micliiflran 
The  PRESIDENT 

Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 
EL  CONQUISTADOR 

Tucaon,  Ariz. 
(Dec.  10  /Ifril,  huhiiive) 

The  WASHINGTON-YOUIIEE 

Sbreveport.  La. 

IN  CANylUA 
The  MOUNT  ROYAL  Muntreul 
KING  EDWARD  HOTEL 

Tor..nto 

ROYAI.CONNAUGHT.Haniilton 
2Vi«  CLIFTON         Niagara  Falla 

( IVIity  10  Sept.  indiii  'tve) 
TAoPRINCE  EDWARD, Windaor 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 
The  CONSTANT  SPRING 

KinKslon.  .lamaic 
( Opening  seaion  iqsq-Jq) 


Let  your  tour  be  an  adventure  by  day,  but  play  safe  at  night,  and  enjoy  real  comfort 

UNITED  HOTELS  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


Executive  Offices:  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


Affiliated:  American  Hotels  Corporation  —  United  Hotels  of* the  South  and  West  Inc. 
Canada-West  Indies  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd ——Foreign  Representative:  C.  C.  Drake  &  Co. 
Also  all  hotels  of  the  U.  N  I.  T.  I.  System  throughout  the  world. 


THE 


RELIABLE 


KELVINATOR 


Almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  those  who 
wish  the  finest  of  aut  o- 
matic electric  ref  riger- 
ation  invariably 
choose  Kelvinator. 
The  very  name 
stands  for  proven  reli- 
ability. 

Today,  in  the  1929 
Kelvinator,  it  also 
stands  for  supreme 
operating  silence, 
and  for  all  that  is  new  and  at  the 
same  time  proven  in  an  industry 
which  literally  began  with  Kel- 
vinator 15  years  ago. 

Every  Kelvinator  brings  every 
Kelvinator  superiority  of  auto- 
matic operation  and  low-cost 
refrigeration  to  every  owner.  In 
addition,  Kelvinator  offers  the 
widest  choice  of  beautiful  cab- 


Food  slu  ices  at  convenient  level 
— no  stooping.  No  exposed 
mickanism.  You  cnn  have 
Kelvinator  Electric  Refrigera- 
tion installed  in  your  home  for 
as  low  as  $195 


inets,  and  combina- 
tions, in  the  market. 

Since  an  electric  re- 
frigerator is  a  life-time 
investment,  every 
buyer  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  narrow  his  se- 
lection down  to  that 
make  which  has  estab- 
lished its  reputation 
for  reliability,  effi- 
ciency and  economy 
through  the  years. 

No  refrigeration  choice  can  be 
wisely  made  until  you  see  the  new 
1929  Kelvinator  and  learn  how 
you  can  enjoy  its  benefits  at  once, 
on  the  basis  you  can  afford,  by 
means  of  Kelvinator's  attractive 
ReDisCo  monthly  budget  plan. 

KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

KELVINATOR  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  LIINDON,  ONT. 


THE   FINEST    IN    ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION 


his  laboratory.  My  uncle,  you  should 
know,  is  a  manufacturing  chemist — " 

"What  sort  of  work  vyas  your  husband 
engaged  in — that  he  needed  such  a  work- 
shop?" 

"Donald  had  a  theory  that  light  is  an 
infinitely  fine  form  of  matter.  Or  rather, 
perhaps,  fantastic  as  it  might  seem,  that 
every  form  of  matter — all  physical  sub- 
stance— is  a  manifestation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon known  as  light.  The  light  we're 
able  to  see  with  our  eyes  is  only  one  phase 
—a  very  crude  phase — of  light  in  its  real 
essence.  Donald  was  even  ready  to  go  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  light  is  the  real  carrier 
of  the  other  phenomenon  known  as  life — 
that  the  life  germ  in  every  protoplasm  is 
planted  there  by  light,  though  it  might  be 
a  form  which  man  hasn't  discovered." 

"  Darned  interesting  subject.  Were  you 
interested  in  it  with  him.'"' 

"No,"  came  the  answer — a  rueful  an- 
swer— "not  then.  But  I've  learned  a  lot 
since,  trying  to  find  out  how  my  husband 
could  have  vanished.  Suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  his  intricate  experiments,  a 
change  came  in  Donald.  He  began  acting 
queerly.  I  noticed  it  at  first  in  a  sort  of 
absent-mindedness — forgetting  things — 
asking  for  objects  right  under  his  nose. 
I'd  come  on  him  at  times  staring  into 
space.  He  often  scared  me  badly.  His 
face  would  hold  a  look  as  though  his  eyes 
had  seen  something  that  somehow  hazed 
his  bram.  Over  a  period  of  time  he  grew 
steadily  worse — " 

"Didn't  you  ask  what  ailed  him.'"' 

"It  should  go  without  saying  that  he 
wouldn't  tell  me.  I  wondered  for  a  time  if 
he  secretly  took  drugs — not  a  nice  thing  to 
thmk,  yet  a  possible  solution.  I  persuaded 
him  to  put  several  thousand  dollars  more 
insurance  on  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  the 
physical  examination  attendant  on  getting 
it.  The  physicians  declared  my  husband's 
health  was  perfect." 

""V/OU  don't  suppose  he'd  stumbled  on 
*  anything  in  his  experiments  that — 

"I'm  coming  to  my  own  ultimate  solu- 
tion— or,  rather,  my  private  explanation 
— although  you  may  think  the  strain  has 
turned  my  senses.  His  health  was  perfect, 
I  say,  yet  his  mental  lapses  grew  steadily 
worse.  He  muttered  to  himself.  Often 
he'd  insist,  in  the  queerest  way,  that  some- 
one accompany  him  if  he  went  into  town 
where  he  had  to  meet  crowds.  It  got  on 
my  nerves.  I  worried  a  lot — that  the 
stress  of  his  research  might  be  breaking 
down  his  brain.  He'd  learned,  while 
abroad,  to  play  the  violin.  I  finally  coaxed 
him  to  go  back  to  his  practice.  Strange  to 
relate,  he  acquiesced  eagerly.  It  seemed' 
to  give  him  solace.  The  night  he  disap- 
peared, we  were  going  to  hear  Kreisler." 

"Do  you  know  that  violin  music,  of  the 
most  mystical  sort,  has  been  heard  about 
this  hilltop.'"' 

"No,  but  the  idiot  boy  told  me  this 
evening  that  something  taken  for  a  phan- 
tom had  been  seen  carrying  'a  fiddle,'  as  he 
called  it.  He  perplexed  me  by  adding, 
however,  'that's  how  Joe  knowed  him.'  I 
wasn't  aware  anyone  up  here  knew  of  my 
husband's  talent  on  that  instrument.  For 
he  did  have  a  talent." 

"The  Shape  has  been  seen  by  several 
people,  carrying  something  at  times  that 
resembled  a  fiddle-case.  Go  on  with  your 
story." 


"Have  you  ever  been  in  Philadelphia."  I 
Do  you  know  how  whole  blocks  of  houses 
are  constructed  with  walls  tightly  abut- 
ting each  other,  so  that  the  whole  block 
looks  like  one  long  house:" 

The  topographer  nodded. 

"Even  the  residences  in  the  swankiest 
districts  often  follow  that  construction. 
We  lived  in  such  a  section,  in  the  end 
house  on  the  corner  of  a  very  narrow  side 
street.  Don  had  been  late  getting  home 
from  the  plant.  It  made  us  late  with 
dinner.  \N  e  kept  three  servants,  but  all  of 
them  had  been  released  for  the  evening, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  by  the  time  Don 
got  dressed.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
absence  of  the  servants  that  night,  some- 
thing that  mightn't  have  happened  again 
the  month  around,  had  any  bearing  on 
what  followed.  But,  anyhow,  we  were 
planning  to  lock  the  house  until  our  return 
from  the  recital.  \\  e  finally  got  out  and 
Don  hailed  a  cab.  It  pulled  to  the  corner 
of  that  narrow  side  street  and  we  were 
about  to  enter,  when  I  happened  to  glance 
back.  Don,  with  his  customary  absent- 
mindedness,  had  left  all  the  lamps  burning 
on  the  floor  abovestairs.  It  seemed  a  fool- 
ish waste  of  current.  It  was  misting 
somewhat,  but  Don  said  he'd  go  back." 

"'T'HE  taximan  was  witness  that  he  en- 

*■  tered  the  house?" 

"Of  course  Don  entered  the  house.  I 
got  into  the  machine — we  hadn't  wanted 
to  bother  with  our  own  car.  1  he  driver 
backed  the  taxi  from  the  corner  to  our 
front  door.  We  know  Don  went  within, 
because  botli  of  us,  the  driver  and  I, 
heard  the  door  slam,  and  a  moment  later 
we  saw  the  second-floor  lights  go  off. 
\\  hereupon  we  waited  for  Don  to  come 
out." 

"^'ou  Were  right  in  front  of  the  door 
then,  were  you  r — so  he  couldn't  have  come 
out  without  your  seeing  him.'" 

"We  Were  right  before  the  door.  And 
he  didn't  come  out.  I  soon  got  alarmed 
and  went  in  to  see  what  kept  him.  As  I 
said,  he'd  let  the  door  snap  closed  on 
entering  the  hall;  but  I  had  my  own  latch- 
key in  a  compartment  on  my  wrist  bag.  I 
didn't  light  any  lights  at  first.  I  simply 
called  and  waited  for  an  answer.  But  I 
got  no  response.  I  hen  1  did  something 
that  heightened  the  mystery  later,  though 
at  the  rime  unwittingly;  not  liking  the 
raximan's  looks  and  fearing  he  might 
follow  me  in,  I  slipped  the  chain-hook  in 
place  on  the  inner  side  of  the  street  door 
while  I  took  a  look  abovestairs.  Later,  on 
descending,  1  saw  that  the  hook  was  still 
in  place." 

"How  did  that  action  heighten  the 
myster>'?" 

"Why,  it  proved  that  Donald  hadn't 
slipped  out  from  below  while  I  had  gone 
abovestairs.  That  was  most  important. 
In  fact,  during  the  next  half-hour  I  made 
the  discovery  that  every  window  and  door 
of  our  home,  precisely  like  that  vestibule 
exit,  was  locked  from  inside.  Don  had  gone 
into  his  own  house  and  absolutely  van- 
ished. Nowhere  could  I  find  him  and 
neither  could  the  ofiicers." 

"Officers!" 

"Police  whom  I  called  when  panic  later 
seized  me.  Think  of  it!  Not  a  sign  of  him 
was  anywhere.  I  looked  in  every  room, 
closet,  pantrj-,  and  possible  hiding-place. 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  look  in  chests  and 
hampers.  The  taximan  had  grown  tired 


EASY  TO 
KEEP  IT  SPOTLESS 


If  good  taste  says  "white  or  light-tinted 
walls  and  woodwork  "... 

And  more  and  more  greasy  dust  sifts 
indoors  from  increasing  traffic.  .  • 

And  high-priced  domestic  help  halks 
at  endless  scrubbing  of  walls  aud  wood- 
work— which  you  haven't  time  to  do 
yourself.  .  . 

Hoic  can  you  have  lastiiif!  clean- 
liness and  beauty? 

Thousands  have  found  the  answer 
in  Barreled  Sunlight,  the  paint  enamel 
whose  flawless  surface  can^t  hold  dirt 
embedded.  A  damp  cloth  instantly  re- 
moves every  smudge. 

• 

Barreled  Sunlight  has  a  distinctive, 
rich  depth  all  its  own,  and  is  guaran- 
teed to  remain  white  longest. 

Extremely  easy  to  apply — flowing 
freely  from  the  brush  and  spreading 
evenly.  No  unsightly  "laps"  or  brush 
marks! 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  sold  in  Gloss, 
Semi-Gloss  and  Flat  Finishes.  Cans  of 
all  sizes,  and  large  drums.  Where 
more  than  one  coat  is  required,  use 

BARRELED 


SUN  LIGHT 

Keg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Barreled  Sunlight  Undercoat  as  the 
first  coat. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  further  infor- 
luation  and  a  sample  can. 

Also  ask  your  dealer  or  painter 
about  the  new  exterior  paint.  Outside 
Barreled  Sunlight,  ivhich  is  lending 
new  distinction  to  ivliite-painted 
houses  everywhere. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha   Paint  Co., 
33-R  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  K.  I. 
Branches 

New  York — Chicago — San  Francisco. 
Distributors  in  all  principal  cities. 
More  than  7500  dealers. 


A  pur^  lustrous  white — 

easily  tinted  any  shade 

You  can  easily  tint  Barreled  Sun- 
light any  ehade  you  wish.   It  iu  an 
^^all'Oir' product  and  blcudB  readily 
with  any  good  oil  color, 
producing  beautifully 
clear,    lasting  tint^^. 
Dealers     carry  handy 
tubcH  of  Barreled  Sun- 
light    Tinting  Colors. 
Quantities  of  five  gal- 
lons or  more  are  tinted 
to  order  at  the  factory, 
without  extra  charge. 


U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 
3J-R  Dudley  .Street,  Providence,  R. 

Information  desired  on  the  use  of  Interior 
Barreled  Sunli|)ht  in  :  Check  U  Homes  U  l-arSe 
Buildings  U  Factories  (Enclosed  find  lOffor 
samplecan)LJ  New  booklet  on  Outside  Barreled 
Sunlight,  "The  Whitest  White  House  In  Town. 


Name_ 
Street. 
City  


If  you  must 
get  your  hair 
WET 

finish  up  tvith  a 
shot  of  Wildroot 


IF  YOU  want  to  keep  your  hair — 
always  use  Wildroot  Tonic  after  a 
swim,  shower  or  shampoo*.  It  closes 
the  pores — peps  up  the  scalp,  kills  dan- 
druff, relieves  itching  and  neutralizes 
the  ill  effects  of  wetting  the  hair. 
The  daily  use  of  Wildroot  Hair  Tonic 
instead  of  water  on  your  hair  is  the  best 
insurance  against  premature  baldness. 
This  safe,  reliable  hair  tonic  has  been 
on  the  market  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Beware  of  substitutes.  For  sale 
by  barbers,  drug  stores,  department 
stores  and  hairdressers  everywhere. 
Wildroot  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*Try  Wildroot  Taroleiiii/  Shampoo.  Afire  sawple 
bottle  is  eiic/aseJ  iiwt/>  each  regular  si'i^e  bottle 
of  M^ildroot  Hair  Tame. 

WILDROOT 

Hair  Tonic  .  .  .  Taroleutn  Shampoo 


waiting.  He  came  to  the  door  and  punched 
tile  bell  angrily.  I  sent  him  for  an  officer. 
With  this  officer's  flash-light  we  again 
searched  the  premises.  Not  a  sign  of  Don 
was  anywhere;  not  a  mark  of  a  struggle, 
not  a  clue  to  his  whereabouts.  The  whole 
interior  of  our  home  was  absolutely  nor- 
ma! except  for  one  item." 

"Yes?  What  was  that?" 

"Our  lights  had  blown  out.  When  I 
first  went  in  and  called,  I  turned  the  hall 
switch  before  going  upstairs.  I  made  the 
discovery  that  a  fuse  had  defaulted.  I  as- 
sure you  I  was  frightened.  My  first 
thought  was,  Don  hadn't  come  out  be- 
cause he  might  have  touched  a  wire  and 
got  himself  'burned,'  as  he  called  electro- 
cution. I  made  my  first  round  of  the 
premises  by  the  light  of  a  candle  I  kept  on 
my  vanity.  Later  the  officers  found  the 
faulty  fuse.  A  short  circuit  was  responsi- 
ble, yet  nowhere  could  they  find  it." 

IRENE  halted.  So  (]uiet  it  was,  that  from 
the  far  corner  of  the  yard  came  the  low 
voice  of  the  chauffeur  talking  to  the  maid. 
I  hrough  the  two  opened  windows  their 
voices  could  be  heard. 

"Well,"  concluded  the  woman,  "that's 
how  Donald  vanished.  Detectives  came 
and  fine-combed  the  premises.  They  put 
microscopes  on  door  locks  and  window 
catches.  They  even  found  a  trapdoor  to 
the  roof  I  hadn't  known  existed — yet  it 
hadn't  been  disturbed — a  cobweb  showed 
tliem  that.  The  night  passed.  The  next 
day.  The  newspapers  got  hold  of  it.  All 
sorts  of  cranks  offered  explanations.  But 
the  mystery  only  heightened.  My  hus- 
band had  gone  off  without  proper  clothes, 
without  taking  luggage  or  much  money, 
without  settling  his  affairs,  without  a 
single  thought — apparently — of  the  plight 
It  meant  to  me.  From  that  day  to  this,  I 
haven't  had  a  clue  to  him.  Now  comes 
this  word  of  a  phantom  about  the  Home- 
stead." 

"^ou  said  you  had  some  personal  ex- 
planation ? " 

Irene  hesitated.  "Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  .  .  .  vibration,  Mr.  For- 
sythe? "  she  asked. 

"Something,"  he  answered.  His  cool 
eye  was  acquiring  a  gradual  respect  for 
this  winsome  young  widow  who  mightn't 
be  a  widow. 

"Do  you  know  that  researchers  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  they  seem  to  have 
proved  the  disintegration  of  physical 
matter,  its  conveyance  through  a  solid, 
and  Its  concrete  rebuilding  into  its  original 
pattern  ? " 

John  shook  his  head  skeptically. 

"\  ou  can  take  my  word  for  it,  Vve  ac- 
tually seen  it  happen.  I  saw  a  beautiful 
rose  in  a  vase  on  a  mantel  on  one  floor  of  a 
house  dissolve  into  air.  A  while  later  that 
identical  flower  was  reassembled  on  a 
table  two  floors  above,  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  people,  two  closed  and  locked 
doors  intervening  and  neither  of  them 
opened  while  the  thing  was  happening." 

"I  don't  believe  it!" 

"No?  And  neither  does  an  African 
negro  believe  in  ice.  I  tell  you  Fve  seen  it 
happen,  because  I  had  marked  the  flower 
with  a  small,  secret  mutilation  that  no  one 
else  knew  about.  The  rose,  when  it  reap- 
peared, had  that  private  mutilation." 

"Granted  such  a  thing  can  happen, 
what's  its  relation  to  the  mystery  of  your 
husband  ? " 


"Fm  on  the  verge  of  accepting,  there- 
fore, that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
some  disassociation  of  the  cells  of  the  body 
— a  dissolution  into  original  cosmic  energy 
perhaps — that  can  permeate  or  escape 
through  such  solids  as  walls — " 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,  Mrs.  Cravenside!" 

"Fm  on  the  verge  of  accepting  it,  I  say. 
Whether  this  disappearance  of  my  hus- 
band proves  or  disproves  it,  is  something 
to  be  determined.  But  Fve  traveled  in 
India  and  seen  things  there  that  balk  the 
understanding.  Since  Donald  vanished 
I've  done  much  investigating.  Physicists 
like  Lodge  and  Millikan — to  say  nothing 
of  Faraday  and  Maxwell,  who  laid  the 
groundwork — have  demonstrated  that 
matter  as  we  know  it,  even  the  substance 
of  our  bodies,  is  nothing  in  the  final 
analysis  but  a  manifestation  of  etheric 
energy.  Break  down  matter  into  atoms, 
break  down  atoms  into  electric  granules, 
and  you  find  the  basic  unit  of  all  earthly 
substance  is  a  so-called  electron  revolving 
around  a  proton.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand  it,  there's  no  such  thing  as 
matter.  There's  only  electric  energy 
manifesting  of,  and  in,  the  ether.  If  Dr. 
Millikan  in  California  can  send  his  cosmic 
rays  through  twenty  feet  of  solid  lead, 
why  mayn't  the  cosmic  energy  that  repre- 
sents an  assembled  human  body  find  its 
way  through  the  walls  of  a  house?  Is  that 
more  unitjue  than  hearing  radio  waves  in  a 
locked  vault  a  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
ground  ? " 

John  Forsythe  sat  speechless.  He 
finally  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  might 
accept  disintegration,"  he  declared,  "but 
the  thought  of  reappearance  is  prepos- 
terous." 

"Well,"  began  Irene,  "after  all,  people 
don't  normally  go  through  doors  or  win- 
dows and  then  lock  them  on  the  inside! 
And  there's  an  old  chemist  in  Donald's 
laboratory  who's  succeeded — " 

OHE  paused.  Someone,  apparently,  was 
entering  the  yard.  The  Airedale  barked 
noisily.  They  heard  swift  footsteps,  the 
sound  of  tense  voices. 

"She's  in  the  house  there,"  the  chauffeur 
said  audibly. 

1  he  footsteps  came  nearer.  Someone 
scuffed  on  the  doorstone  at  the  porch  be- 
fore the  kitchen.  John  Forsythe  arose.  A 
man  was  coming  in. 

He  was  a  short,  stout  man  in  a  bowl- 
like straw  hat,  with  short-cropped  chin- 
whiskers.  His  vest  was  unbuttoned  on  a 
shirt  of  blue  gingham.  Soiled,  rumpled 
trousers  were  thrust  in  rubber  boots. 

"Hello,  Joe  Gleason,"  greeted  the  sur- 
veyor. 

"I  heard  Mis' C  ravenside — Don  Craven- 
side's  woman — was  over  here  with  you." 

"Yes,  this  is  Mrs.  Cravenside.  She's 
just  reached  Lotusville  within  the  past 
hour."  I 

"Hives  said  she  was  here.  Say,  you  an' 
she  oughta  get  up  t'  of  Caleb's  place.  I 
run  over  here  t'  tell  you." 

"What  about  Caleb's  place?  You  mean 
the  hill  Homestead?" 

"\'eah.  Batty  Baldwin  see  a  light  in  it, 
few  minutes  ago.  He  remembered  th' 
Haunt  and  aimed  t'  investigate.  The  light 
went  out  'fore  he  got  t'  th'  top — o'  th' 
driveway  fr'm  th'  road.  But  he  claims 
he's  seed  Donald.  Donald's  up  in  it. 
More'n  that  though  .  .  .  they's  another 
spook  with  him!" 


Tohn  turned  and  faced  Irene. 
"  Apparently. "  he  laughed,  "comes  the 
mountain  to  Mohammed!"    It  was  a 
nervous  laugh,  however.   John  Forsythe 
was  upset. 

"What  had  we — what  had  we — better 
— do ' "  The  woman  stood  up.  Her  fingers 
i;ripped  her  hat. 

" How  do  you  feel?  Do  you  want  to  go 
up?" 

"We  should  go  up.  shouldn't  we?  I 
meant  to  do  so,  anyway." 

"How  many  people  have  been  told  of 
this?"  Forsythe  asked  the  man. 

"Well.  Batry  come  int'  th'  store  excited. 
Hives  had  jus"  told  us  Mis'  Cravcnside 
was  down  here.  Parker  Fitch  an"  Mike 
Austin  heard  Batty's  story.  They  said 
they'd  wait  by  th'  Rock  till  you  joined  us. 
They  wanted  t  be  sure  first  "twasn't  you 
Batty  "d  seen.  " 

"He  really  saw  someone,  did  he?" 
"He  says  he  stood  waitin'  at  th*  edge  o' 
th'  hilltop  orchard  f  r  th"  light  t"  appear 
aszain,  when  somethin'  went  past  him 
fr'm  that  big  clump  o'  lilacs.  Toward  th' 
door  o'  th'  shed.  Went  right  int'  th' 
shed,  or  Batty  claims,  xitlwut  openin 
in  door." 

"  Keep  tight  hold  of  your  imagination. 
Joseph." 

"That's  what  Batry  said." 
".And  there's  no  one  up  there  yet? 
Thev're  down  by  the  Big  Rock?" 
"S  ep.  they  said  they'd  wait." 

ALL  right.  You  go  back  and  tell  them 
^  to  take  the  Hebron  highroad.  Tell 
them  to  come  up  from  the  house  at  the 
front.  If  anyone  tries  to  escape  that  way 
they'll  see  him,  or  meet  him — " 
"They's  two.  Batty  holds." 
'".AH  right,  suppose  there  are.  Mrs. 
Cravenside  and  1  will  go  up  through  the 
mowing.  That'll  cover  the  rear.  W  t'W 
meet  on  the  hilltop.  But  be  sure  you  light 
no  lights!" 

"Don't  worry.  No  one  will." 
".All  right.  Get  going.  I  don't  suppose 
anyone  at  the  store  has  a  gun?" 
"  Not  as  I  know  on." 
"Well,  whatever  happens,  don't  allow 
any  shooting.   We're  going  on  the  basis  : 
that  live  human  beings  are  raising  all  this 
upset.    Besides,  you  might  mistake  one 
another.  Now,  hurry  along.  .Mrs.  Craven-  | 
side  and  I  will  probably  get  there  first — "  ' 

"Why  not  use  my  car?"  Irene  inter- 
rupted. 

"No,  a  machine  might  warn  off  the  in- 
truders. Tell  your  maid  and  chauffeur  to 
come  up  there  later — say  a  half-hour.  Get 
back  to  the  boj  s,  Joe  Gleason.  .And  while 
you're  about  it,  sup{X)se  you  make  sure 
that  LaFlemme  youth  has  no  knife.  He's 
too  ready  to  use  one  and  we  don't  want 
any  blood  shed." 

"  "A'right,"  answered  Gleason.   W  ith  a 
nod  he  hurried  out. 

"What's  probably  happened,"  John 
said  to  Irene,  "whoever  is  responsible  for 
starting  these  stories  of  a  phantom,  has 
learned  of  your  arrival  and  been  forced  in- 
to action — " 
"Action!" 

"Well,  maybe  the  possibility  of  your 
occupying  the  place  has  disarranged  some- 
thing or  altered  unknown  plans.  You  tell 
your  man  to  wait.  If  we  need  him  we'll 
call  him." 

"It's  near  enough — the  Homestead?" 

"On  a  quiet  night  like  this.  Yes,"  John 


w  OLD  is  she. .? 


SHE  has  young,  smooth,  satiny 
shoulders.  She  looks  young  

but  is  she?  The  shoulders,  you  see,  stay 
young  indefinitely.  The  face  does  not. 

You  see,  your  face  is  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  conditions.  It  ages.  Your 
shoulders — protected  from  this  constant 
exposure — stay  young. 

Sunscorch  is  tveathering  in  its 
most  violent  fonn 
Sunshine  in  moderation  is  good.  Severe 
sunburn,  however,  does  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  age  the  skin — because  it 
parchesfromtheskinitsnatural  moisture. 

When  your  skin  gets  sunscorched — 
smooth  in  Hinds  Honey  &  Almond 
Cream.  It  cools  and  relieves — instantly. 
Takes  out  the  heat.  Makes  the  skin  soft 
and  dewy  fresh  again.  And  to  prevent 
that  fiery  sunscorch  in  the  first  place — 
before  going  on  the  beach,  smooth  on 
Hinds  Cream,  and  powder  over  it.  It'll 
keep  your  skin  lovely  through  long, 
sunny  hours  outdoors. 

For  Hinds  Cream  protects  from  all 
weathering — because  it  keeps  the  skin 
fresh  and  supple  under  all  conditions.  It 
replaces  the  natural  moisture  dried  from 
the  skin  by  sunscorch,  wind,  dust  and 
all  the  rest. 

Hinds  Cream  is  a  fragrant  liquid 
cream.  Light,  soft  and  thin — delightful 
to  use.  It  seeps  gently  into  the  skin  and 
is  absorbed  gratefully 


Smooth  Hinds  Cream  into  your  skin — 

generously  and  often 
Before  going  out  on  the  beach,  and 
after  you  come  in — it  protects  from 
violent  sunscorch.  Smooth  it  on  every 
morning — it  protects  from  the  day's 
weathering;  last  thing  at  night — it  re- 
vives your  skin  while  you  sleep;  as  a 
powder  base — makes  the  powder  cling. 

And  your  hands — Hinds  Cream  is  won- 
derful for  hands!  It  will  keep  them  soft 
and  white  and  smooth — lovely  to  look 
at  and  to  feel. 

Would  you  like  to  try  Hinds  Cream? 
We'll  gladly  send  you  a  sample  bottle. 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address — 
on  the  coupon  below. 


Copyright  1929  by  Lc-lin  &  Kink,  Inc. 


HINDS^S^CREAM 
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**'Lehn  &  Fink  Serenade" — W  JZ  and  14  other  staiiuns 
associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company — 
every  Thursday  at  7  p.  m..  Eastern  Standard  timej  6  p,  m.. 
Central  Standard  time. 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  Sole  Distributors 

Dept.  429,  Bloomfiehl,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  a  free  sample  bottle  of 
Hinds  Honey  ^  Almond  Cream,  the  pro- 
tecting cream  for  the  skin. 

[Print  name  and  address) 

Name  


This  coupon  not  good  after  June,  1930 

Lehn&  Fink  (Canada)  Liiniied,  9  Daviee  Ave.,  Toronto  8 
(Mail  coupon  to  liloomJieUl  address) 


now  makes  /ts  greatest  offering  to  you 


lVrMC/f£5TER 

FLASHLIGHTS  ir  BATTERIES 
ICE  ij'  ROLLER  SKATES 
FISHING  TACKLE 
CUTLERY  -TOOLS 

made  by  ttie  mal<ers 

iv/jvcff£srm 

GUNS  6-  AA\MUNITION 
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nodded.  He  yanked  open  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  took  from  within  a  sizable 
automatic.  On  their  way  through  the 
kitchen,  he  procured  a  strong  flash-lamp. 

"How  about  your  dog.^" 

"I'm  locking  him  in  the  house  here. 
He'd  give  us  away." 

The  surveyor  called  the  Airedale.  Then 
he  lowered  the  windows  and  closed  all  the 
doors.  Irene  gave  instructions  to  the 
servants  in  the  yard. 

"This  way,"  John  indicated.  "We'll 
skirt  behind  the  barn." 

T^HE  evening  was  perfect.  High  molten 
stars  were  suspended  in  clear  heavens. 
The  moon  was  not  yet  risen,  but  along  the 
western  sky  line  lay  a  broad  smear  of 
pearl.  Their  path  could  be  discerned  in 
semi-reality — a  faint,  light  thread  wind- 
ing through  growing  hayhelds  and  up  into 
dark. 

"I'll  go  ahead,"  John  volunteered. 
"  There's  dew  on  the  grass,  but  not  enough 
to  wet  you.  If  anything  happens,  make  a 
bolt  for  that  light." 

"What  light.?" 

"That  light  shining  out  of  my  rear 
kitchen  window.  There's  nothing  but 
open  meadow  between  the  hill  and  that 
window.   You  won't  meet  with  mishap." 

Ofl^  up  through  the  meadow  they  wound, 
away  from  sheds,  gnarled  apple  trees, 
farm  implements.  The  night  wind  was 
warm  on  the  awn  of  the  fields.  Gradually, 
as  they  climbed,  the  Forsythe  premises 
became  as  a  valley.  Other  trees  appeared 
ahead. 

1  hen  a  structure  loomed  above  them. 

A  great  ark  of  a  house  it  was,  facing  the 
north.  Its  roof  was  high  in  the  front,  low 
in  the  rear,  niggardly  of  eaves,  and  gen- 
erous with  chimneys.  In  the  rear  it  ran 
out  in  ell,  sheds,  and  barns.  Ragged 
shrubbery  grew  everywhere.  A  nonde- 
script orchard,  trees  barnacled  with 
suckers,  rolled  down  the  slope  to  the  east 
of  the  premises.  And  out  toward  the 
front,  when  the  man  and  woman  had 
skirted  some  hogpens,  Irene  saw  the  arc  of 
a  lone,  rakish  well  sweep. 

"Tired.?"  John  whispered.  He  had 
halted  by  the  silo. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I'm  too  excited  to  be 
tired." 

"Gleason  Can't  even  have  had  time  yet 
to  get  to  the  others.  Do  you  want  to  go 
m  before  the  boys  get  here?" 

"Supposing  we're  taken  for  two  ghosts 
ourselves.?" 

"I'd  soon  settle  that.  Let's  try  the  shed. 
I  thmk  Gleason  said  its  door  had  been — " 

''Hush!" 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  hear  something!" 

Close  together  they  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  hilltop,  the  hoary  old  silo  rearing 
above  them.  The  woman  came  only  to 
John  Forsythe's  shoulder.  Motionless 
they  waited.  .  .  . 

"What  did  you  hear?' 

"I  thought — it  sounded — as  though 
someone  were  trailing  a  hand  along  a  wall 
— an  outer  wall — over  twisted  clapboards 
— listen! — there  it  goes  again!" 

John  heard  the  sound.  An  icy  fright- 
feather  brushed  up  along  his  spine. 

"Someone's  in  this  barn  above  us,"  he 
whispered  swiftly,  softly.  "They're  pull- 
ing something.   No,  it's  in  the  shed — " 

"They're  going  from  the  barn  into  the 
shed,  aren't  they.?" 


"Y-Y-Y'es — and  if  they're  human,  how 
the  devil  are  they  finding  their  way  in  the 
dark?" 

Another  spell  of  waiting.  ^.  .  . 

A  cricket  cheeped  somewhere  beneath 
grass-buried  planks.  In  a  farmhouse  in 
the  valley  toward  the  north,  a  dog  barked 
sullenly.  As  the  evening  deepened,  the 
piping  of  frogs  grew  thinner  and  thin- 
ner. No  other  sounds.  The  quiet  was 
eternal. 

"Let's  steal  along  the  wall,"  John 
whispered.  "We'll  cross  along  the  barn- 
front  and  get  closer  to  the  ell." 

He  helped  the  courageous  woman  up  a 
mossy  embankment,  across  a  yard-space 
frowsy  with  chickweed.  They  got  in  the 
gloom  of  the  long  connecting  ell. 

Suddenly,  plain,  distinct,  panic-start- 
ing, came  a  bump  within  the  shed!  The 
woman  clutched  Forsythe.  His  arm  went 
about  her — a  masculine  instinct.  He  felt 
her  whole  figure,  electrically  soft. 

"Did  they  drop  something  or  collide 
with  something?"  she  whispered. 

"I'd  say,  if  I  was  asked,  they  knocked 
something  over." 

John's  next  impression  was  a  tension  of 
her  fingers.  But  even  as  he  felt  them,  he 
heard  a  long  rasp. 

A  door  was  opening — a  door  with  rusty 
hinges.  Again  the  hinges  creaked.  The 
door  was  being  closed. 

Irene  gave  a  gasp.  John's  hand  pressed 
her  mouth. 

They  both  saw  the  Thing  that  had  come 
from  the  shed. 

Most  of  that  hilltop  lay  eastward.  The 
shed  door  opened  likewise.  From  the 
vicinity  of  that  door,  eastward  into  the 
cleared  space  moved  a  vague  silhouette — a 
phantom  Shape  in  starlight — proceeding 
carefully — heading  toward  the  orchard. 
A  low  wall  divided  the  yard  from  that 
orchard.  In  a  straight  line  toward  it  the 
silhouette  advanced.  And  then,  before  it 
vanished,  John  Forsythe  aimed  his  flash- 
light. 

T^OWN  in  the  mowing  he  had  adjusted 
-■-V  its  focus.  A  long,  bluish  beam  now 
cut  through  the  dark.  .  .  . 
''OH!"  cried  Irene. 

The  light-ray  "picked  up"  the  Shape  by 
the  wall.  Standing  motionless  an  instant, 
one  foot  advanced  as  though  feeling  for 
some  cue,  paused  a  bareheaded  woman,  hair 
loosened  to  her  waist! 

"Good  Lord!"  gasped  Forsythe. 

Tall  she  appeared,  in  an  old-fashioned 
frock  that  fell  nearly  to  her  ankles.  Both 
her  arms  were  outstretched  as  though 
walking  in  sleep. 

"Who  is  she.?  Is  she  real?" 

The  figure  turned  about.  She  seemed 
to  have  heard. 

Both  hands  held  before  her,  she  came 
directly  toward  them. 

Uncanny,  it  was.  Irene  squealed  in 
terror.  The  creature's  eyes  were  closed. 
Suddenly  they  opened.  Straight  into 
John's  light-beam  she  came  on  without 
flinching.  .  .  . 

And  then,  as  though  to  warn  her,  came 
another  mystery. 

From  the  shadows  of  the  orchard,  clear 
as  a  bell-note,  pure  as  a  chord  from  a  flute 
in  Arcadia,  came  a  strain  of  sweet  music! 

Violin  music! 

It  halted  the  figure.  Arms  still  held  be- 
fore her,  puzzled,  she  listened.  .  .  . 

( To  be  continued) 


Dark  HAPPinEss 


Ox  a  day  in  May  lovely  Irene  Cravenside  drove  into  the 
Vermont  hamlet  of  Lotusville  upon  a  strange  quest.  Eight 
months  before,  while  she  waited  outside  in  a  cab,  her  husband, 
Donald  Cravenside,  had  gone  into  their  house  in  Philadelphia  to 
turn  off  lights  that  had  been  left  burning— and  he  never  came 
out  again.  Search  revealed  the  house  completely  empty— even 
of  ser^•ants,  who  had  that  night  off— and  every  door  and  window 
locked  from  the  inside.  From  that  day  it  had  been  a  mystery, 
utterly  without  clues— except  for  the  rumor  Irene  had  recently 
heard'about  a  "phantom"  which  was  haunting  the  old  Home- 
stead of  the  Cravensides,  closed  these  many  years. 

And  Irene's  first  contact  in  Lotusville  was  a  confirmation  of 
the  rumors  she  had  heard.  "Hives"  LaFlemme,  a  half-wit  boy, 
directed  her  chauffeur  to  the  home  of  John  Forsythe,  govern- 
ment topographer  and  caretaker  of  the  old  place— meanwhile 
grumbling  about  a  grudge  against  John  and  muttering  threats 
to  "kill  him  some  day  when  I  get  a  good  knife."  Irene  found 
Forsythe  a  virile  young  bachelor,  living  in  a  house  on  a  back 
road,  with  an  Airedale  named  Tripe.  To  him  she  confided  her 
mission,  explained  her  wealthy  husband's  absorption  in  exper- 
iments he  was  carrying  on  in  the  nature  of  light,  and  declared 
her  intention  of  sleeping  in  the  Homestead  that  night. 

An  excited  old  native  broke  into  this  conference  to  report  a 
new  sight  of  Donald's  "ghost"  up  on  the  hilltop,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  posse  to  investigate.  John  sent  the  old  man  back  with 
instructions  to  the  posse  to  approach  from  the  highroad,  while 
he  and  Irene  went  up  from  the  rear  mowing.  Arriving  at  the 
bam  on  the  hilltop,  they  were  startled  by  weird  noises  from 
within  its  dark  interior.  While  they  listened,  the  door  opened 
and  a  tall  woman's  figure  came  through  the  doorway  into  the 
yard,  as  if  sleep-walking.  John  trained  his  flash-light  upon  her, 
but  she  came  on,  directly  toward  them,  with  hands  held  out 
before  her.  Then— up  frgm  the  near-by  orchard— came  an  eerie 
strain  of  sweet  violin  music,  and  the  figure  halted— stood  there, 
poised,  listening. 
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Irene  held  Katrina  from  plunging  down  the  stairs. 
The  maid  was  in  her  nightdress.  Irene  was  disheveled 

PART  II 

THE  strange  music  played  and  as  strangely  died  away. 
Soft,  mystic,  elusive,  it  had  seemed — a  dozen  bars 
from  Traumerei.  Persons  down  along  the  roads  could 
never  have  heard  it.  On  this  old  Vermont  hilltop  jn 
depths  of  May  evening  it  conveyed  the  essence  of  "  a 
moonlit  garden  spread  in  dreams  where  angel  wings  beat 

softly.".  .  .  ,•        1    1    •  2 

Yet  played  as  a  love  call.  Could  those  auditors  doubt  it.'' 
The  figure  of  no  player  could  be  seen  down  that  orchard. 
The  gnarled,  unkempt  trees,  budding  sparsely  in  senility,  were 
veiled  by  kind  night  and  fused  in  illusion.  Down  three  or  four 
acres  this  illusion  persisted.  Then  came  meadow-marsh  that 
stretched  to  the  side  road.  Anything  conceivable  could  be 
haunting  such  a  vista,  yet  the  music  seemed  to  come  from  just 
over  the  wall. 

The  "phantom"  woman  turned  and  moved  back  toward  that 
wall. 

"Jessie!"  called  Forsythe.   He  snapped  off  the  flash-light. 

"Who — is  it?"  asked  the  "specter,"  pausing  a  third  time  and 
seeming  to  be  frightened.  Mrs.  Cravenside  gasped,  that  her 
companion  knew  the  trespasser. 

"John  Forsythe,  Jessie.  You  needn't  run  away." 

The  surveyor  moved  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  ell.  He 
strode  toward  the  woman  in  the  center  of  the  yard.  The  city 
woman  waited.  ... 

"But  there's — somebody  with  you.  John!" 


most  kindly  to  cultivation  and 
glories  in  the  spaciousness  which 
permits  it  to  shoot  forth  its  branches 
to  the  four  winds  and  to  develop  its 
thick  crown  under  the  summer  sun. 

Less  common  in  cultivation,  but 
in  their  way  as  magnificent,  are  the 
old,  gnarled,  gray-barked  beeches 
that  have  been  spared  in  the  proc- 
ess of  deforestation  because  they 
have  no  special  lumber  value.  I 
know  of  one  such  on  Long  Island, 
hidden  in  a  wood  of  second  growth. 
Nearly  five  feet  in  diameter,  with 
large,   irregular  branches,  twisted 
and  grown  together,  we  looked  on 
this  old  beech  more  as  a  friend  than 
as  a  place  to  play.  We  straddled  its 
thick  limbs  and  sat  in  its  crotches, 
and   scratched   our  names  on  its 
tough,    smooth    bark.     l"o    us  it 
seemed  the  guardian  of  our  forest — 
a  kind  guardian,  always  reliable  and 
always  glad  to  have  us  around.  As 
/     the  years  have  passed,  the  tree  seems 
/       to  have  shrunk  a  little — things  have 
an  uncomfortable  way  of  growing 
small  as  one  grows  up — but  I  still 
visit  it  occasionally  and  find  it  as 
serene  and  sure  as  ever,  untouched 
by  the  changes  about  us. 

'T'HEN  there  are  the  tulip  trees— 
^  tall,  strong,  thick,  with  their- 
crowns  towering  far  above  the  sec- 
ond-growth forests — trees  so  la^ge 
and  powerful  that  apparently  the 
axmen  were  glad  to  spare  them. 
They  are  among  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  our  eastern  hardwoods,  and 
have  the  additional  distinction  of 
large  and  handsome  flowers,  not 
unlike  the  tulips  from  which  they 
get  their  name. 

Often  associated  widi  the  tulip 
trees  are  the  oaks  of  various  sorts. 
They  are  a  large  family,  widespread 
throughout  the  country.    In  the 
southern  states  and  in  California 
the  generous   live  oaks  are  best 
known-dark-green,  full-bodied 
trees  that  keep  their  leaves  all  year 
and  give  an  air  of  age  to  the  land- 
scape. In  the  northern  states  there 
are    red,    white,    black,  scarlet, 
chestnut,  pin,  and  other  oaks — all 
of  them  sturdy  trees.  The  tradition 
exists  that  the  white  oak  is  more 
resilient  than  the  red  oak,  and  that 
in  a  heavy  wind  it  will  bow  its  head, 
whereas   the   red   oak   will  stand 
straight  until  it  is  uprooted.  Of  the 
northern  members,  the  white  oak  is 
the  most  distinctive  in  appearance, 
having  a  whitish-gray,  rugged  bark 
that  sometimes  looks  as  if  it  might 
shred.    Its  leaves  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  red  and  black  oaks,  and 
are  more  rounded  on  their  edges. 
But  when  autumn  comes,  the  white 
oaks  are  eclipsed  by  their  scarlet 
cousins,  which,  with  the  maples, 
make  the  landscapes  crimson. 

The  swamp  maples  and  the  sugar 
maples  are  the  most  decorative. 
Their  glory  comes  after  the  first 
cold  nights,  when  a  few  branches 
flame  in  contrast  to  those  which  are 
untouched.  Less  spectacular,  and 
in  many  regions  a  more  common 
sight,  is  the  Norway  maple,  which, 
although  a  foreigner,  has  taken  so 


most  a  tree-weed.  Its  large,  ball- 
like shape  and  dense  foliage  make  it 
a  favorite  on  lawns  and  roads  in  sub- 
urban districts.  But,  like  the  other 
maples,  it  is  a  fast  grewer  and  lacks 
the  stanch  qjaalities  of  the  oaks. 

Faster  growing  even  than  the 
maples  are  the  various  cottonwoods 
wliich  are  to  be  found  in  so  many 
states  of  the  union.  In  the  Missis- 
sippi basin  and  on  the  plains  the 
cottonwoods  lined  the  rivers  and 
gulches,  rarely  straying  away  from 
water  e.Kcept  when  carried  by  man. 
I  he  Dakota  Indians  used  the  Cot- 
tonwood in  their  ceremonies,  im- 
pressed by  its  vitality  and  activ- 
ity. As  in  the  case  of  its  cousin,  the 
quaking  asp,  the  Cottonwood  is 
rarely  still,  no  matter  how  quiet  the 
air.  Always  its  leaves  are  rustling — 
conveying  secret  messages,  so  the 
Indians  say.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  fine,  cottonlike  down  attached 
to  the  seeds,  which  are  so  light  that 
they  are  carried  on  the  wind  for 
miles. 

While  many  of  the  cottonwoods 
are  strong  but  ungainly,  with 
scraggly  bark  and  thick,  bent  trunks 
and  branches,  the  quaking  asps 
tend  to  be  slender  and  delicate. 
Their  bark  is  smoother,  except  at 
the  base,  and  their  limbs  are 
straighter  and  more  inclined  to 
reach  skyward  than  to  spread  out 
to  cast  shade.  When  the  first  frosts 
come,  they  turn  golden  overnight. 
I  hus,  whole  mountain  sides  in  New 
Mexico  will  be  green  during  an 
October  sunset  and  flaming  yellow 
at  the  next  sunrise.  But,  true  to  the 
nervous,  quivering  character  of  the 
aspens — they  take  their  name  from 
their  quaking  leaves — they  drop 
their  foliage  almost  immediately 
after  the  frost  and  become  stark 
sentinels  of  gray,  awaiting  the  win- 
ter snows. 


AA/INTER  is  the  season  when  the 
^  ^  evergreens  come  into  their, 
own.  This  is  the  time  when  the^^ 
seem  most  friendly  and  when  their 
shelter  is  most  welcome.  Their 
number  is  legion— the  hemlock  of 
our  northern  woods,  the  sprlices  and 
firs  that  cover  the  mountains  East 
and  West,  the  many  members  of  the 
pine  family,  the  sequoias  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  include  the  coast  red- 
woods and  the  "big  trees"  of  the 
Sierras,  the  cedars,  the  cypresses — 
trees  familiar 'to  people  of  all  the 
states. 

To  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  the 
cedar  symbolized  strength  and  long 
hfe.  I  hey  were  impressed  with  its 
indifference  to  cold  and  heat.  Dr 
Melvin  R.  Cilmore,  in  his  collection 
of  Indian  lore  called  "Prairie 
Sfhoke,"  tells  us  that  to  them  the 
cedar  "appeared  to  be  withdrawn 
solitary  and  silent,  standing  dark 
and  still,  hke  an  Indian  standing 
upon  a  hill  in  prayer  and  meditation 
with  his  robe  drawn  over  his  head. 
Thus  it  gave  the  suggestion  and  had 
the  a.ppearance  of  being  in  commun- 
Wn  with  the  High  Powers." 

To  Easterners,  lacking  the  rever- 
ence for  all  {Cojitinued  on  page  1^0) 
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Yet  I  felt  she  was  comin";-  I 


"Yes.  It's  Mrs.  Cravenside." 

"Ah — I  thought  so!" 

"\\  hat  made  you  think  so.'" 

"I  don't  know  as  I  could  say. 
hoped  to  get  away — " 

"  \\  hy  do  we  find  you  up  here  on  this  hilltop.'  \\  hat  have  you 
been  doing?" 

"I — I  haven't  damaged  anything." 

"No,  probably  not.  All  the  same,  you're  trespassmg  and  it 
needs  an  explanation.  Who's  down  in  that  orchard."  fVho  just 
played  that  music':'" 

I  he  woman  in  the  shawl  debated  m  distress.  Then  hoarsely 
she  replied: 

our  guess — is  as  good — as  mine,  John  torsythe." 
"You  mean  you  don't  know:" 

"I  said — your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine,  John  Forsythe!" 


"Come,  come,  Jessie — this  won't  do  at  all.  You've  had 
mighty  good  reasons  for  getting  up  here  tonight  ahead  of  Mrs. 
Cravenside.  They've  got  something  to  do  with  that  orchard 
musician — " 

"Maybe  I  ran  up  to  do  a  neighborly  act — make  sure,  for  in- 
stance, that  nothing  happens  at  this  house  between  now  and 
morning  to  scare  Mrs.  Cravenside." 

Irene  approached  the  pair.  They  stood,  three  figures  in  star- 
light, the  woman  from  the  city  wide-eyed  at  John's  shoulder, 
the  one  they  confronted  plucking  at  her  shawl.  John  said  in  ex- 
planation: 
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"Miss  Barnes's  eyesight  is  faulty,  Mrs.  Cravenside.  Jessie, 
Mrs.  Cravenside  is  right  here  at  my  elbow." 
Jessie  nodded  stiffly. 

"I  suppose  I  should  say  I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Craven- 
side.  But  there's  nothing  personal  in  the  fact  that  I'm  not." 
"I'm  sorry  we're  distressmg  you,  by  discovering  you  so." 
"Oh,  'tisn't  that!" 

"See  here,"  growled  Forsythe,  "you  answer  me,  Jessie — how 
do  you  know  anything  might  happen,  between  now  and  morn- 
ing, to  scare  Mrs.  Cravenside?" 

"This  homestead's  said  to  be  haunted,  isn't  it?  P'raps  I  fig- 
gered  she  should  know  it,  not  stay  and  be  frightened  by  what 
she  sees  or  hears." 

"You  spoke  just  now  as  though  you  might  prevent  her  'seeing 
or  hearing'  anything.  \  ou'd  better  come  clean.  1  here's  a  mys- 
tery here  we  mean  to  run  down." 

Again  the  blind  girl  considered.   Finally  she  announced: 

"  If  Mrs.  Cravenside  don't  want  to  see  something  that'll  bring  her 
sorrow  all  the  rest  of  her  days,  she' d  better  turn  'round  and  go  back 
where  she  came  from!" 

THERE  was  nothing  bitter  in  this  warning,  neither  impudent 
nor  hostile.  It  was  even  solicitous,  in  a  grim,  impersonal  way, 
for  the  city  woman's  welfare.  But  it  frightened  Irene  more  than 
all  else  to  the  moment.  She  paled  in  the  dark  and  shrank  against 
Forsythe.  Cordy  and  competent  beside  her,  bareheaded  as  she 
had  first  encountered  him  in  his  yard,  he  reached  out  a  hand  and 
gripped  Jessie's  elbow. 

"Explain  that,  Jessie  Barnes!  Explain  it  darned  quick!" 


"'Tisn't  for  me  to  explain.  All  I'm  saying  is,  she'd  better  not 
stay  here." 

"Jessie,  you  listen.  There's  half  a  dozen  men  heading  up  here 
from  the  village.  They'll  get  here  any  moment  and  they  mean  to 
search  this  property.  If  we  turn  you  loose — for  bagging — they 
won't  be  so  considerate  as  Mrs.  Cravenside  and  I.  But  there's 
more  to  it  than  that.  Don  Cravenside's  behavior  is  his  business 
— and  his  wife's — but  if  men  like  Baldwin  and  Austin  get  hold 
of  him,  he'll  have  to  explain,  not  only  to  his  wife,  but  to  half  of 
Vermont.  That  might  mean  a  scandal  his  wife  shouldn't  suffer — " 

"/WOULDN'T  we  go  into  the  house  and  settle  this?"  Irene 
^questioned  nervously.  "When  those  busybodies  come  we 
can  send  them  away  by  telling  them  we've  found  out  whom  Mr. 
Baldwin  saw — some  friends  who  were  up  here  awaiting  my 
arrival." 

John  had  to  agree.  Lamps  in  the  homestead  would  attract 
the  men  at  once.  Such  reasonable  explanation,  offered  with 
frankness,  would  deflate  the  petty  mystery  and  return  them  to 
the  village — provided  Don  Cravenside — or  his  spirit — or  who-  ' 
ever  was  wandering  the  orchard  in  the  starlight — was  not  so 
indiscreet  as  to  offer  more  music. 

"All  right,'' he  announced.  " '^'ou  come  with  us,  Jessie.  We'll 
talk  about  this  in  the  house." 

The  blind  girl  seemed  rueful.  Then  she  suddenly  straightened. 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  she  said.  "When  you  try  to  help  folks  out, 
and  they  fight  you,  I  guess  you  just  can't  help  it!" 

They  started  toward  the  ell,  John  drawing  out  his  keys. 

The  house  took  on  size  as  they  stood  on  the  doorstone.  A 
hoary  dignity  it  had,  built  on  the  highest  eminence  in  Lotus- 
ville,  where  it  watched  the  years  pass  over  the  mountains.  A 
weather-warped  lattice  encircled  the  doorframe — even  the  side 
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"You  can't  leave  this  room, 
Jessie  Barnes,"  said  John,  "till 
you've  given  us  a  truthful  'yes' 
or  'no'  to  one  vital  question" 


doorframe  into  the  kitchen — with  vines  of  small  roses  newly 
budding  upon  it.  The  door  lintel  had  a  fan  of  shutters.  Plantain 
and  chickweed  grew  close  to  the  step.  The  panels  of  the  door 
were  cracked;  its  latch  was  of  iron — heavy — slightly  rusted. 

The  door,  when  pushed  inward,  snapped  sharply  upon 
Its  hinges.  Into  a  low-studded,  time-mellowed  mterior  they 
stepped — a  long-unused  kitchen,  fetid  with  the  odor  of  bricks, 
old  mortar,  much  chimney  creosote.  John's  flash-beam  picked 
out  lamps  on  the  shelf  above  the  sink.  He  crossed  over  and 
took  them  down,  three  of  them,  lighting  their  wicks  from  the 
same  flaring  match. 

Irene  saw  a  kitchen  typical  of  New  England,  a  place  of  rigor- 
ous charm  but  gi%Mng  no  thought  to  a  tired  woman's  footsteps — 
r^venty  feet  in  distance  from  range  to  pantry,  another  twenty 
feet  from  pantr\'  to  sink.  Great  iron  hooks  thrust  down  from 
its  ceiling — hooks  to  hold  poles  for  the  drying  of  herbs — and 
knots  and  square  nailheads  thrust  up  from  its  flooring.  She 
took  note  of  these  features  later,  however.  The  three  tall  hand- 
lamps,  with  obese,  flowered  chimneys,  were  lighting  the  "spook " 
they  had  caught  in  the  yard. 

MRS.  CR.AVEXSIDE  was  startled.   The  strange  feminine 
trespasser  was  dynamic  with  character,  not  at  all  the 
peasant  she  had  seemed  in  the  starlight. 

"Blind  Jessie"  Barnes  was  a  woman  in  her  thirties — her  late 
thinies — with  a  flood  of  brown  hair  and  strong  lines  down  her 
mouth.  Her  body  belied  its  handicap  of  sightlessness,  being  big- 
boned  and  capable,  and  possessing  a  suppleness  her  frock  could 
not  hide.  Her  bosom  was  ample;  her  figure  had  grace.  Dressed 
in  modem  mode  she  might  have  been  comely.  But  her  hair  had 
come  dovsn  on  the  small  rusty  shawl.  Her  printed  challis  dress 
was  rumpled.  She  was  wearing  a  pair  of  male  congress  boots — 


from  cruel  lack  of  more  suitable  outdoor  footgear,  Irene  learned 
later. 

But  the  city  woman's  scrutiny  came  back  to  Jessie's  face. 

It  had  Dantesque  strength,  that  face.  1  he  forehead  was  high, 
the  nose  and  chin  prominent.  And  the  mouth — where  had 
Irene  seen  such  a  mouth?  No,  not  on  Dante.  Rather  on  Lin- 
coln. That  was  it — Lincoln!  Lincoln's  death  mask! — it  might 
have  been  Jessie's  whole  countenance.  .  .  . 

"Mrs.  Cravenside  has  never  been  up  here  to  Lotusville  be- 
fore," the  surveyor  said  gruffly. 

"It's  a  house  out  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott!"  Irene  commented. 

"Suppose  we  go  into  the  sitting-room.  W'e  11  leave  one  lamp 
and  take  the  others  with  us." 

IRENE'S  chief  concern  might  have  been  her  missing  husband, 
whether  or  not  he  was  down  in  that  orchard,  yet  she  had  to 
admit  the  inveiglement  which  the  stark  old  homestead  ofl^ered 
as  she  guided  blind  Jessie  in  John  Forsythe's  wake.  1  hrough  a 
spacious  dining-room  they  passed,  where  a  castor  was  the  only 
adornment  on  a  plateau  of  walnut  table,  and  into  a  room  that 
smelled  acridly  of  plaster. 

I  he  body  of  the  house  downstairs  was  divided  into  four 
equal-sized  rooms,  Irene  discovered.  Dining-room  and  sitting- 
room  opened  along  the  east;  a  parlor  and  bedroom  had  windows 
toward  the  west.  Between  these  closed  apartments  cut  a  narrow 
slice  of  hall.  The  stairs  to  upper  chambers  were  but  three  feet  in 
width;  the  stair-flight  was  steep;  a  thin  handrail,  painted,  did 
service  as  a  banister. 

I  he  northeast-quarter  sitting-room,  where  John  set  the  lamps 
on  a  marble-topped  table,  epitomized  the  home  of  a  prosper- 
ous Vermonter — as  prosperity  was  reckoned  thirty  years  by- 
gone. Its  three  main  appointments — a  {Continued  on  page  ii8) 
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HENRY 


Henry  Ford,  with  his  old  friend,  Thomas  Edison,  looking 
at  some  of  the  machinery  in  a  Ford  plant.  "Our  country 
needs  a  great  many  hoys  who  can  trace  their  intellectual 
ancestry  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,"  says  Mr.  Ford 


By  M.  K.  WISEHART 


BACK  of  the  engineering  laboratories  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  an  extensive  tract  of  land  that  has  been 
.  set  apart  for  a  museum.  1  he  mam  building,  which 
'  will  be  six  hundred  by  eight  hundred  feet  in  size  and 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  million  dollars, 
is  now  under  construction.  There  will  be  many  other  buildings, 
perhaps  fifty  in  all,  representing  the  evolution  of  American 
homes,  from  the  first  hut  of  the  Jamestown  settlers  down  to  the 
present.  Two  buildings  which  will  form  part  of  the  great  his- 
torical pageant  have  already  been  erected,  or  rather,  reerecteil. 

One  of  these  is  a  modest,  one-story,  wooden  structure — the 
aboratory  in  which  Thomas  A.  Edison  worked,  on  his  annual 
sojourns  in  Florida  during  the  years  from  1887  to  June,  1928. 
It  was  taken  down  piece  by  piece  and  brought  from  Fort 
Myers.   The  other,  a  building  of  the  same  general  type,  but 
larger,  and  two  stories  in  height,  is  the  laboratory  in  which  Mr. 
I'.dison  worked  for  many  years  at  Menlo  Park,  New  Jersey, 
when  he  was  perfecting  divers  inventions  that  have  now 
become  commonplaces  in  our  everyday  life.  In  this  building 
the  incandescent  lamp  was  perfected. 

13  ECENTL"^  ,  when  I  went  with  a  group  of  men  to  look  at 
-'^'-'the  reconstructed  Edison  laboratories,  we  found  Mr. 
Ford  there  inspecting  progress  of  the  work. 

"What  IS  the  primary  purpose  of  this  museum.'"  I  asked  him. 
"Our  hope  is  that  it  will  help  inspire  in  boys  the  same  ideal 
that  has  inspired  Mr.  Edison — to  do  things,  not  for  money, 
but  because  the  work  is  worth  while.  That  is  part  of  the  idea. 
Our  country  needs  a  great  many  boys  who  can  trace  their 
intellectual  ancestry  to  Thomas  A.  Edison." 

"That  makes  me  wonder,"  I  remarked,  "what  you  would 
have  to  say  about  the  problems  confronting  young  Americans 
today.  If  you  were  talking  to  young  men  who  are  now  just 
starting  out  on  their  careers,  what  ideas  would  you  try  to 
drive  homer" 
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in  a  cigarette  its 

taste/ 

WHEN  it  comes  to  taste,  the  really  fine  # 
cigarette  begins  where  the  average 
cigarette  leaves  off.  Something  more  than 
ordinary  tobaccos  and  routine  care  are 
needed  to  produce  the  aroma  and  charac- 
ter that  are  Chesterfield's  own. 

*  *  * 

Not  ordinary  tobaccos,  but  tobaccos 
chosen,  one  by  one,  in  all  the  leaf  markets 
of  the  world,  for  flavor,  richness,  mild- 
ness .  .  .  tobaccos  matured  and  mellowed 
by  ageing,  in  Nature's  perfect  way. 

*  *  * 

Not  routine  care,  but  tobaccos  blended 
to  scientific  balance,  to  bring  out  the  finer 
qualities  that  wz^^/^i"  a  cigarette— and '  'cross- 
blended,"  the  Chesterfield  way,  to  round 
out  and  perfect  the  delicious  flavor. 

*  -x-  * 

Chesterfield  is  much  more  than  "some- 
thing to  smoke,"  just  because  each  step 
is  governed  by  taste,  above  everything. 
And  long  experience  has  taught  us — and 
Chesterfield  smokers  as  well — that  a  really 
fine  cigarette  can  be  made  by  no  other  rule. 

TASTE  above  everything 


ot  only  BLENDED  but  CROSS-BLENDED 


MILD  .  .  . 
and  yet 

.  . .  THEY  SATISFY 


ow 
Your 
Morning 

Shave 
Can  Last 
Longer 

You  can  stay  clean-shaven 
all  day  because  of  closer 
shaving  made  possible  by 
small-bubble  lather. 


THERE  is  a  satisfaction  when,  in  the  evening,  you 
realize  that  your  morning  shave  is  lasting.  This  six 
o'clock  satisfaction  means  you've  had  a  really  close 
shave  in  the  morning.  That  means  a  properly  moistened 
beard,  and  Colgate's  guarantees  that.  Small  bubbles — 
that's  the  Colgate  secret  of  such  efficiency.  Small  bub- 
bles get  down  to  the  base  of  the  beard  and  moisten  it 
more  thoroughly  than  big,  air-filled  bubbles. 

Two  vital  facts  —  easily  proved 

The  minute  you  lather  up  with  Colgate's,  two  things 
happen:  l.The  soap  in  the  lather  breaks  up  the  oil  film 
that  covers  each  hair.  2.  Billions  of  tiny,  moisture- 
laden  bubbles  seep  down  through  your  beard  . . .  crowd 
around  each  whisker  .  • .  soak  it  soft  with  water. 

Instantly  your  beard  gets  moist ....  easier  to  cut  and 
pliable  ....  scientifically  softened  right  down  at  the 
base  ....  then  your  razor  can  do  its  best  work. 

Better  grooming — the  utmost  in  shaving  comfort.  A 
world  of  critical  men,  after  various  experiments  with 
big-bubble  lathers,  have  found  that  Colgate's  is 
supreme.  You,  too,  will  agree.  Let  us  help  you  in  de- 
ciding— note  our  offer  below. 


ORDINARY 
LATHER 

Ordinary-y  big-bubble 
lather  {greuily  mag' 
nified).  Note  air-jilled 
bubbles  which  can*t 
soften  the  beard  effi- 
ciently. Only  water 
can  do  the  job.  Only 
email  bubbles  permit 
sufficient  water. 


Colgate's  lather  (great' 
ly  magnified)  showing 
moisture  contact  with 
beard  and  minimum 
air.  A  common-sense 
principle  scientifically 
authenticated  and 
proved  out  practically 
by  millions  of  men. 


COLGATE,  Dept.  B-171  1, 595  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
In  Canada  address  Colgate,  Toronto,  8  Ontario. 
Please  send  me  FREE,  the  seven-day  trial  tube 
of  Colgate's  Rapid  Shave  Cream ;  also  a  sample  bottle 
of  "After-Shave." 

Name  


Dark  Happiness 

(Continued  from  page  4^) 

pot-bellied  stove,  scroll-backed  sofa, 
spired  cottage  organ — demanded  too 
much  floor-space;  an  assortment  of 
rockers,  whatnots,  anemic  corner-chairs, 
demanded  not  enough.  At  some  time  or 
other,  the  windows  had  held  curtains — 
muslin  curtains — but  only  naked  rods  now 
showed  against  white  shades.  John  ran  up 
these  shades  and  pried  up  the  sashes.  He 
opened  brittle  blinds.  .  .  . 

Between  the  dining-room  door  by  which 
they  had  entered  and  the  room's  south- 
west corner,  stood  two  pine  sawhorses 
some  five  feet  apart — carpenters'  saw- 
horses  apparently — incongruous  amid  the 
other  furnishings.  John's  eye  fell  on  them 
as  he  stepped  toward  the  table. 

"Funny,  the  many  times  this  room's 
been  swept,  those  ghastly  things  haven't 
been  lugged  out." 

"What  are  they.'"  Irene  asked. 

"Caleb  Cravenside's  coffin  rested  on 
them.  They've  scarcely  been  touched 
since  the  day  of  his  funeral." 

LJE  SHOT  the  bolts  on  the  big  front 
door,  opened  it   finally,  bore  the 
"horses"  outside.   Voices  sounded  from 
the  road.  He  did  not  come  back. 

Blind  Jessie  Barnes  sank  down  on  the 
sofa.  Gathering  her  loosened  hair  to- 
gether, picking  out  some  haystalks,  she 
knotted  it  skillfully  with  pins  she  re- 
covered. 

"How  long  has  your  eyesight  troubled 
you?"  Irene  asked  curiously.  She  was  in- 
wardly vexed  at  John  Forsythe's  delay. 

"I've  been  blind  ever  since  I  had  the 
scarlet  fever,  the  last  year  of  the  war." 

"Totally  blind.?" 

"I  can  tell  when  the  sun's  shining; 
that's  about  all." 

"But  how  do  you  get  about — up  here 
tonight  for  instance.'"' 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  I  do  it.  I  just 
know  my  way  'round;  I  see  it  in  my  mind, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  don't  s'pose 
you  do,  though.  You  can't  have  eyes  and 
do  it — eyes  with  natural  eyesight.  Just 
closing'good  eyes,  that's  not  enough," 

Jessie's  voice  could  not  be  termed 
masculine,  yet  it  had  a  lumberous, 
throaty  precision— each  word  spoken  with 
a  certain  positiveness — as  characteristic  as 
that  Lincolnesque  mouth. 

"I  guess  those  men  have  arrived.  I 
hear  Mr.  Forsythe  talking  to  someone." 

"Yes,  that's  Enoch  Baldwin.  He's 
deputy  sheriff  for  the  county  and  one  of 
the  strongest  pillars  of  the  church.  He 
doesn't  like  John  Forsythe.  John  reads 
Darwin  and  Huxley  and — Sir  Oliver 
Lodge — " 

"How  do  you  know  about  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge.? " 

"Please  don't  make  the  mistake  o'  lots 
of  city  folks — thinking  that  just  because 
we're  country  folks  up  here  in  the  moun- 
tains o'  Vermont,  we  never  read  books." 

"You  can — distinguish  those  voices —  ? " 

"You  depend  on  your  ears  awful  easy 
when  you're  blind.  I  often  tell  folks  I  had 
to  lose  my  sight  to  find  it.  Not  that  they 
always  get  what  I  mean.  My  gracious! 
...  I  hear  Sammie!  .  .  ." 

"Sammie.?" 

"Sammie  LaFlemme.    Tiiey  call  him 


THE  NEVT 


WILLYS- KNIGHT  GREAT  SIX 


The  most  distincti-ve  and  most 
luxurious  Willys-Knight 
e^ver  desigyied 

The  new  Willvs-Knight  Great  Six  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  luxurious 
automobile  that  Willys-Overland's 
designers  have  ever  created.  No  other 
car  of  the  time  so  completely  expresses 
supreme  mastery  of  modern  style. 

Such  graceful  sweep  of  line,  such  per- 
fection ot  svmmetrVjSuch  rich  harmony 
of  color,  such  tastefal  elegance  of  fin- 
ish— all  combine  in  a  distinguished 
ensemble  that  testifies  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  new  ideals  in  motor  car  design. 

In  engineering  as  in  artistry,  the  new 
Willys-Knight  Great  Six  is  advanced 
to  a  degree  which  few  of  the  most 
costly  automobiles  ever  attain.  The 
patented  Willys-Knight  double  sleeve- 
valve  engine  reaches  its  highest  de- 
velopment— faster,  more  powerful 
and  more  efficient  than  ever  before. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT  GREAT  SIX  SEDAN 
ROADSTER  ,  COUPE       5  PASSENGER  COUPE 
—  each  model 
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Six  ivire  ivheeh  and  tru?ik  rack  standard  equipment.  Willys- 
Knight  "70-B"'  models  $1043  '0  $1145-    ff^'''^  ivheek 
included.    All  prices  f.  0.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  specif  cations 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 
WILLYS-OVERLAND  S.ALES  CO.  LTD..  TORONTO.  CANADA 


THE  SEDAN 


SIMON  I Z 

^  MAKES  THE  FINISH 
^     LAST  LONGER 


Keep§  Du§t 

from 
Scratching 

SIMONIZ  YOUR  CAR  .  .  . 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
motorists  who  really  know  will 
tell  you  it  is  the  modern  way  to 
keep  cars  looking  new  and 
beautiful. 

The  hard  dustproof  protection  only 
Siinoniz  provides  guards  the  finish 
from  injury,  makes  it  last  longer  and 
keeps  the  colors  from  fading.  And, 
after  your  car  is  Simonized,  it  is  easily 
kept  looking  clean  and  bright,  for  dust 
and  dirt  can  be  iviped  off  without 
scratching  or  marring  the  finish. 

There  is  a  surprise  in  store  for  yon 
when  you  see  how  quickly  and  easily 
Sinioniz  Kleener  restores  the  lustre. 
Then  Simoniz  provides  that  brilliant 
surface  of  protection,  which  is  the  real 
secret  of  motor  car  beauty. 

Insist  on  Simoniz  and  Simoniz  Kleener 
— the  leading  hardware  and  auto  acces- 
sory stores  carry  them. 

THE    SIMONIZ    COMPANY,  Chica;;o,    U.  S.  A. 


W  itii  a  Cloth 


'Hives'  hereabouts  'cos  he's  foolish  and 
nervous  and  scratches  himself  when  noth- 
ing's biting  him.  His  father  shot  his 
mother,  and  was  hung  down  to  Windsor. 
I  took  the  boy  rather  than  have  him 
abused  at  the  Poor  Farm.  But  he  ought 
to  be  Iiome  ending  up  his  chores." 

""^'ou  have  a  farm  of  some  kind?" 

"Oh — I've  got  a  house  and  a  barn  and 
land.  But  after  Ma  died  I  had  to  sell  the 
stock  to  get  my  brother  from  a  scrape. 
Ashley  hit  a  man  and  killed  him  over  in 
Sargent's  sugar-house,  and  it  cost  me 
right  heavy  to  see  him  through  the 
courts." 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"We  managed  to  get  him  only  two 
years  for  manslaughter.  Scon's  he  got 
out,  he  headed  for  the  West." 

"\ou  mean  you  don't  know  where  he 
is?" 

"He's  not  much  on  writing.  I  heard 
from  him  about  three  years  back  when  he 
wrote  for  fifty  dollars  to  make  good  a  bad 
check.  Salbf,  my  sister,  claims  he's  in 
Oregon." 

"  \  ou  live  with  a  sister? " 

"No,  Sally  lives  in  Cjreenfield.  I  live 
with  Rhoda  Cass.  Her  father's  hired  man 
got  her  in  trouble,  and  when  they  kicked 
her  out,  she  came  down  to  me.  Samm'e 
does  our  chores  and  sleeps  in  the  shed." 

"Is  your  sister  married?" 

The  blind  woman  nodded.  " — the 
mother  o  five  youngsters  and  another  due 
in  August.  If  they  didn't  need  so  much  I 
could  get  me  a  cow." 

"\ou  send  money  to  a  sister,  yet  you 
can't  afford  a  cow?" 

"I  raise  chickens — and  braid  rugs.  We 
get  along  up  here  in  Vermont.  It's  Sally's 
big  family  that  keeps  me  scratchmg." 

"But  why  are  you  called  upon  to  help 
your  sister's  children?" 

"'Cos  they'd  starve  if  I  didn't  That's 
a  pretty  good  reason." 

Irene's  ears  were  attuned  to  that  dis- 
tant murmuring  of  voices.  And  yet  she 
questioned  further: 

"Is  your  sister's  husband — dead?" 

"No — but  Matt  got  his  foot  crushed, 
working  as  a  freight  hand.  The  road  made 
him  settle  for  two  hundred  dollars.  They 
spent  most  o'  that  on  Mae's  appendicitis 
— she's  their  oldest  girl.  Matt  draws 
eighty  a  month  now,  gate  man  at  a  mill. 
He  don't  have  to  walk  much.  It's  a  bless- 
ing he  gets  that." 

"  But  who  helps  v""  out  when  you  need 
it?" 

TRENE  was  startled  by  Jessie's  sudden 
*  chuckle. 

"I'm  not  one  o'  those  needing  help, 
Mrs.  Cravenside.  You  might  think  so,  o' 
course.  But  that's  not  my  role.  I've 
taken  care  o'  myself  ever  since  I  was 
twelve — not  only  that,  but  I  took  care  o' 
Ma.  Eighteen  years  in  a  mattress  grave 
she  spent,  'fore  mercifully  changing  it  for 
one  in  a  cemetery.  Pa  got  sick  of  a  wife 
who  couldn't  help  him  farm.  He  simply 
cleared  out,  and  I  can't  say  I  blame 
him." 

"But — being  blind  and — everything — 
it  doesn't  sound  to  me  as  though  you  had 
much — fun!" 

Jessie  seemed  to  cogitate.  I  hen  once 
more  she  chuckled. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  fun.  But  you  wouldn't 
understand  it.   I  get  my  fun  doin'  things 


for  folks — and  leaving  'em  puzzled  as  to 
how  they  were  helped." 

What  could  she  mean  ?  But  John's  step, 
returning,  was  heard  on  the  doorstone. 

"Well,"  he  announced,  "I've  got  rid  of 
them — though  they're  not  at  all  convinced. 
The  situation's  ugly  and  nightly  growing 
uglier.  They're  after  you,  Jessie,  as  much 
as  after  Donald." 

"It  don't  surprise  me,"  the  blind  girl 
answered  cryptically. 

Big  John  Forsythe  swung  a  chair  to- 
ward the  sofa  and  seated  himself. 

JESSIE,"  he  declared,  "you've  helped 
^  folks  in  this  village,  and  most  of  'em 
admire  you.  But  along  with  their  esteem 
goes  a  dangerous  bit  of  fear.  You  do  a  lot 
of  things,  Jessie,  that  some  of  'em  don't 
savvy.  It's  long  ceased  to  puzzle  'em. 
It's  lately  got  'em  scared." 

Jessie  plucked  her  shawl.  Her  strong 
mouth  relaxed. 

"I  suppose  it's  Enoch  Baldwin?" 

"It's  more  than  Enoch,  Jessie.  The 
way  you  get  around  this  country  by  night 
IS — uncanny.  Hank  Curley  says  you  left 
his  place  Thursday  night  and  cut  directly 
across  the  old  quarry.  Few  could  do  it 
in  daylight  without  broken  necks.  Yet 
Hives  says  you  came  home — " 

"Nobody'd  think  it  was  so  wonderful 
if  I  picked  my  way  through  the  quarry  by 
daylight.  All  of  'em  forget  it's  always 
night  to  me. 

"That's  not  the  point.  Grossly  igno- 
rant persons  like  Hank,  or  fanatics  like 
Enoch,  think  you  must  have  gifts  not  in- 
tended for  ordinary  mortals,  and  their 
resentment  makes  them  dangerous.  It's 
really  their  fright — at  what  they  can't  ex- 
plain. They  don't  admit  that  fright.  But 
it's  the  same  sort  of  unreasoning  terror 
that  two  hundred  years  back  sent  witches 
to  the  stake.  We  don't  burn  people  at  the 
stake  today,  Jessie,  for  unusual  spiritual 
gifts.  Bur  there's  other  ways  of  removing 
them  so  the  illiterate  can  be  comfortable. 
You  know  what  happened  to  Ephraim 
Waite?" 

"Who  washe'^"  Irene  questioned.  She 
had  seated  herself  also  on  the  sofa. 

"He  held  views  like  Jessie's  on  soul 
survival — that  the  dead  didn't  die — that 
even  live  people  could  go  out  of  their 
bodies,  on  occasion,  and  sufficient  provo- 
cation. Certain  fanatics  worked  till  he 
was  committed  to  Brattleboro  Asylum." 

Jessie  laughed  without  mirth.  .  .  . 

"They  pay  a  preacher  to  tell  'em  about 
eternal  life,"  she  said,  "and  how  the  Mas- 
ter died  and  came  back  a  spell,  to  prove 
coming  back  was  possible,  yet  when  some- 
one comes  along  who  aclually  believes  it, 
they  lock  him  away  where  he  can't — well, 
practice  it!" 

Forsythe  was  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair,  with  elbows  on  his  knees.  He 
shrugged  his  burly  shoulders. 

"You've  got  to  be  circumspect,  Jessie. 
You've  got  to  treat  with  life  as  you  find 
it — " 

"As  if  I'd  been  doing  aught  else,  all  my 
born  days!" 

"The  fact  remains,  Jessie,  certain  folks 
are  getting  jumpy.  At  you,  I  mean — a  lot 
of  things  you  do  that  don't  seem  natural 
to  them.  And  I  don't  refer  wholly  to  your 
getting  about  at  night." 

"Well,  what  else  has  this  town  got 
against  me?" 


a  difference 

our  Second  Car  has  made 

to  our  qirls! 


THE  MOTHER  of  three  little 
girls  lives  on  the  edge  of  an 
Eastern  town.  Before  her  marriage  she 
was  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  girl  scouts. 
Then  for  a  while  the  babies  claimed  all 
her  time,  and  when  she  found  herself 
enjoying  freedom  again,  the  troop  had 
disintegrated. 

"AA  e  are  too  far  out  to  walk  to  town 
comfortably,  and  my  husband  has  to 
use  his  car  every  day,''  she  writes. 
^Xast  year  on  my  birthday  he  bought 
me  a  car  for  my  very  own. 

''I  started  in  right  away  to  assemble 
another  scout  troop.  Some  of  the  girls 
live  out  of  town,  and  I  pick  them  up 
on  the  way  to  the  centre.  With  my 
own  three  little  ones,  I  sometimes  have 
a  load  of  ten.  It's  given  me  a  .fine  fresh 
interest,  and  what  a  lot  it  has  meant 
to  our  girls ! " 

Two-car  ownership  is  not  expensive. 
In  less  than  ten  years  the  number  of 
families  with  two  or  more  cars  has 
grown  from  300,000  to  3,000,000.  The 
General  Motors  line  provides  every 
combination  of  cars  that  any  family 
may  require;  and  the  used  cars  Gen- 
eral Motors  dealers  sell  offer  unused 
tmnsportation  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

To  buyers  of  new  and  used  cars 
alike,  General  Motors  extends  the  con- 
venient GMAC  Pavment  Plan. 


"A  car  for  every  purse  and  purpose''"' 
Chevrolet   '   Pontiac    '   Oldsmobile    '    Marquette   '  Oakland 
Viking   '  Buick   '  LaSalle    '   Cadillac  '  All  with  Body  by  Fisher 

GeNERAlMoTORsTrUCKS     »■    YeLLOwCaBS  (7«i/CoACHES 

Fricidaire — The  Automatic  Refrigerator 
T>Ei  co-'LiGHT  Electric  Power  and  Light  Plants  '  5  Water  Systems 

TUNE  IN  —  General  Motors  Family  Radio  Party.  Every  Monday  evening. 
8: JO  Eastern  Standard  Time.  WEAF  and  37  other  stations  associated  with  N.  B.  C. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


SCHOOL  STARTS 


A  BETTER  CHANCE 

thiA  ifm^f 

HELP  them  to  get  better  marks  in  school 
and  give  them  a  greater  opportunity 
to  be  leaders  this  year. 

Start  them  this  year  with  Compton's. 
Then  you'll  see  their  interest  grow,  their 
grades  improve  and  their  sense  of  leader- 
ship develop.  Ask  any  teacher.  She  will 
tell  you.  Famous  educators  have  called  Comp- 
ton's Pictured  Encyclopedia  "the  greatest 
forward  step  for  children  in  the  history  of 
learning." 

COMPTON'S  Pictured  Encyclopedia 
for  Children 

is  new  and  different.  It  is  the  only  thing 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  the  first  com- 
plete set  of  reference  books  in  encyclope- 
dic form  that  has  ever  been  written  and 
pictured  for  children  in  terms  of  their  own 
interest  and  understanding. 

No  wonder  children  with  Compton's 
make  better  marks  and  develop  greater 
leadership  in  school.  No  wonder  chil- 
dren who  are  showing  the  first  signs  of 
genius  or  talent  find  a  wonderful  source  of 
information  and  inspiration  in  its  pages. 
Just  think  what  this  means  to  your  children 
at  the  beginning  of  this  new  school  year. 

If  you  have  not  yet  seen  a  sample  Pictured 
Section  of  Compt<.)n's, mail  this  coupon  and 
you'll  have  a  glori<.)us  surprise  coming  to 
you. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  home  delivery  of 
Compton's  upon  a  first  payment  of  as  little 
as  $3.50  down,  so  that  it  is  now  within  the 
reach  of  everyone.  Here  is  the  coupon. 
The  samples  are  free.  Mail  it  now. 

Compton's 

^ietureitM-  Encyclopedia 

F.  E.  COMPl  ON  &  CO., 
Dept.  9-29A,  Compion  Bids-, 
1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chitaso,  III. 

Please  send  me  at  once.  Free  Sample 
Section  and  Free  Questionario  Game  with 
full  int'ormation  as  to  how  and  where  1 
can  get  Compton's. 


Parent's  Name. 


Address . 


City  State  

Please  check  the agesoj your  chiUlren  so  we  can 
send  sample  pages  most  interesting  to  them. 

□ Pre       I     I   Grade       |     I  High 
School    I  I  School      I  I  School 


John  studied  his  hands  a  long  moment, 
then  rephed: 

"\'ou  miglit  as  well  know — for  another 
thing,  they  claim  it's  not  human  for  any- 
one with  no  more  money  than  you  earn,  to 
open  her  home  to  everyone  who  comes 
along  with  a  hard-luck  story — to  take  in 
anything  from  a  sore-eyed  kitten  to  a 
drunk  like  Massey  Bishop — " 

"Massey  Bishop  had  fallen  and  hurt 
himself,  when  his  son  kicked  him  out!" 

"I  know.  But  ordinary  blind  women 
don't  do  such  things.  They  just  don't  get 
your  motive.  You  kept  Massey  down  to 
your  place  for  four  days — " 

"I  guess  Sammie  and  Rhoda  Cass  were 
good  enough  chaperons.  Besides,  his 
back  was  wrenched." 

"  I  hat's  not  the  point.  Normal  people 
wouldn't  do  it.  They'd  let  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  do  it,  or  their  pastor,  or,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  sheriff.  1  hat's  what  such 
authorities  are  for.  I'm  sorry  to  say  it, 
Jessie,  but  the  truth  is  .  .  .  such  behavior 
is  being  used  against  you  for  proof  that 
you're  cracked!  Now  /  know  you're  not 
cracked.  But  it  builds  up  a  sentiment 
against  you — a  thing  you  can't  afford." 

IT  WAS  silent  in  the  sitting-room.  A 
light  night  wind  sprang  up  and  stirred 
some  brier  fronds  beneath  a  side  window. 
Jessie  sat  on  the  sofa  in  statuesque  pose, 
chin  high,  characterful  fingers  plucking  at 
her  lap 

"What's  the  point  of  all  this  right 
now?'  she  asked  finally. 

"The  point,"  said  John,  "is  this:  I  want 
to  clean  up  this  Cravenside  gossip.  For 
two  reasons — yes,  three.  First,  Don 
Cravenside  was  my  friend — who  left  his 
family  property  in  my  care — who  later 
disappeared  under  harrowing  circum- 
stances— and  I  want  to  know  what  hap- 
pened as  a  matter  of  principle.  Second, 
there's  his  wife.  Mrs.  Cravenside  here 
has  now  lived  eight  months  in  the  cruel 
plight  of  not  only  being  separated  from 
her  husband,  but  not  knowing  whether 
he's  alive  or  dead,  whether  she's  married 
or  a  widow — " 

"  There's  things  in  life  -worse  than  death!" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Jessie 
Barnes : " 

"You  wouldn't  understand,  John  For- 
sythe.  But  I'm  female,  I  guess,  if  I 
haven't  got  eyes.  I  know  things  by — by 
intuition  if  you  want  to  call  it  that.  Go 
on.   What's  reason  number  three?" 

"Yourself,  Jessie.  It'd  be  the  most 
monstrous  piece  of  injustice  ever  per- 
petrated in  this  valley  if  fanatics  like 
Enoch  Baldwin  made  out  a  sufficient  case 
against  you  to  have  you  committed  to 
Brattleboro  too.  And  I  don't  like  their 
talk.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it, 
one  of  their  main  indictments  against  you 
is — you  know  the  secret  of  Donald's  dis- 
appearance— they  think  they've  seen  you 
with  him — or  his  spirit — they  think  he's 
back  up  here  on  this  property  and  that 
you  go  about  somehow,  communing  with 
him  nightly.  Enoch  contends  you  were 
seen  with  him  tonight." 

"I  wasn't,  John  Forsythe.  That  I  can 
tell  you,  straight  to  your  face,  and  I  can't 
solve  this  mystery  o'  Donald's.  I  know 
it's  a  riddle  but — I  can't  explain  it." 

"You  can't — or  you  won't?" 

"You  know  well  enough,  John  Forsythe, 
that  I've  always  accepted  when  the  Lord 
sent  me  work.  W' hcther  it's  Don  Craven- 


side, alive  or  dead,  that  I'm  helping  now 
— or  my  brother  Ashley — or  even  the  man 
who  wronged  Rhoda  Cass — or  someone 
you've  not  heard  of — I  admit  there's  a 
man's  spirit  mixed  up  in  all  this,  tortured 
about  as  much  as  anyone  with  feelin's 
could  be,  and  it's  not  for  such  as  Enoch 
Baldwin,  or  Mike  Austin,  or  Hank  Curley 
to  say  I  shan't  help.  But  the  'gifts'  that 
I've  got,  anyone  could  have — even  Lotus- 
ville  folks — if  they'd  be  less  theological 
and  more  religious,  less  'natural'  and  more 
generous,  less  ignorant  and  more  filled 
with  human  kindness." 

"I'm  not  your  inquisitor,  Jessie.  I'm 
only  trying  to  make  your  lot  less  difficult." 

"You're  a  good  sort,  John.  But  you're 
as  puzzled  as  anyone  in  town — how  I  do 
what  I  do.   Why  don't  you  confess  it?" 

John  Forsythe  looked  rueful.  He  said, 
with  some  irony,  "\'ou  seem  to  forget 
I'm  a  civil  engineer.  It's  my  job — and 
temperament — to  deal  strictly  with  facts. 
Displays  of  phenomena  outside  of  natural 
law — well,  they're  a  sort  of  anathema  to 
one  of  my  profession." 

"We  don't  need  to  go  all  over  that 
again,  John.  There  was  a  time  when  you 
civil  engineers  had  people  jailed  for  fraud 
'cos  they  tried  to  sell  stock  in  a  contriv- 
ance that  carried  the  human  voice  on  a 
wire — " 

"But,  Miss  Barnes,"  broke  in  Irene, 
"  by  your  own  admissions  in  the  yard,  you  ' 
do  know  something.    Consider  my  po- 
sition." 

"I'm  doing  a  chore.  Mis'  Cravenside, 
and  I  simply  ask  to  help,  "^'ou've  heard 
me  say  I  know  something  that's  not  for 
me  to  tell,  'bout  why  Lotusville  thinks 
this  hilltop's  haunted.  Aside  from  that 
statement,  I've  not  told  you  anything — 
'cept  if  I  was  you  I'd  go  back  to  Phila- 
delphia and  let  the  Lord  settle  this  by 
circumstance." 

JESSIE  got  to  her  feet.  John  stepped 
before  her. 

"You  can't  leave  this  room,  Jessie 
Barnes,  till  you've  given  us  a  truthful 
'yes'  or  'no'  to  one  vital  question:  Is  Mrs. 
Cravenside' s  husband,  real  or  phantom, 
down  in  the  orchard  to  the  east  of  this 
house?  Did  he  play  that  music  we  heard 
zvhen  we  sazv  you?" 

"John,  I'm  surprised  at  you.  I  thought 
you  were  my  friend." 

"I  am  your  friend,  Jessie.  But  develop- 
ments tonight  are  more  serious  than  you 
think." 

1  he  blind  girl  debated.  .  .  . 

"Will  you  let  me  go  out  of  here  peace- 
ably, and  on  about  my  business,  if  I  an- 
swer your  question?" 

"I  think  so.  Yes — certainly." 

"And  you  won't  try  to  follow?" 

"I'll  promise  if  you  wish  it." 

"All  right,  you  hear  me  say  it:  Who- 
ever or  whatever  made  that  music  in  the 
orchard — whoever  or  whatever's  been  the 
cause  o'  all  this  upset — it's  not  the  person 
Mrs.  Cravenside  married!" 

"Then  what — or  who — ?" 

"I  didn't  contract  to  answer  you  fur- 
ther. Now  you  keep  your  promise  and  let 
me  get  out!" 

John  stood  aside.  And  Jessie  departed. 
Out  through  the  dining-room  she  walked 
with  queer  directness,  through  the  low- 
studded  kitchen  and  rose-latticed  door. 
When  her  feet  reached  the  sod,  they 
heard  her  no  longer;  it  was  eerily  quiet  all 


800,000  SQUARE  FEET 


./JOHNS-MAN  VI LLE  ROOFS 


PROTECT  PLANTS 


OF  NASH  MOTORS 


The  above  views  show  the  five  plants  in  which  Nash  Cars  are  built.  These 
great  factories  are  located  at  Kenosha,  Racine  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


^OHXS-MANVILLE  products 
qJ  serve  industry  and  home  own- 
ers in  many  ways.  J-M  Asbestos 
Shingles  protect  and  beautify  the 
home.  J-M  Improved  Asbestocel 
helps  to  keep  it  warm.  J-M  Brake 
Lining  makes  motoring  safer  for 
millions  of  car  owners.  J-M 
Acoustical  Treatment  conserves 
the  nervous  energy  and  speeds  the 


work  of  millions  in  office  build- 
ings and  industries.  Throughout 
the  manufacturing  world,  J-M 
Packings,  insulations  and  fire- 
proof materials  are  famed  for 
economy  and  conservation  of  life 
and  property.  Look  for  the  "J-M" 
trade-mark — the  hall-mark  of  qual- 
ity of  an  established  manufactur- 
ing authority. 


Fireproof  Roofs  for 
Five  Greal  Factories 


THE  leading  motor  car  builders  of  this  country 
have  established  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
efficiency  in  every  phase  of  operation.  Nash 
Motors  is  another  of  these  great  industrial  estab- 
lishments to  protect  its  huge  investment  in  build- 
ings with  roofs  provided  by  Johns-Manville.  The 
five  great  factories  in  which  Nash  cars  are  built 
are  roofed  with  Johns-Manville  roofs  of  three 
types  selected  for  the  purpose  from  more  than 
twenty  distinct  types  of  J-M  Roofing. 

The  Nash  Buildings  are  chiefly  covered  with 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofs  of  which  800,000 
square  feet  have  been  used.  This  is  a  smooth  top 
roof,  free  of  gravel  or  slag  surfacing.  It  is  made 
of  many  layers  of  fireproof  J-M  Asbestos  Felt  and 
J-M  Asphalt  Roofing  Cement.  The  performance 
of  this  t}'pe  ofJ-M  Roof  is  bonded  by  the  National 
Surety  Company.  The  length  of  the  guarantee 
may  be  20,  15  or  10  years  as  desired,  depending 
on  the  type  of  J-M  Roof  selected. 

Let  an  Expert  Help  you  to  Choose 

There  is  a  J-M  Roof  for  every  purpose  and  every 
type  of  construction.  The  superlative  roof  is  un- 
questionably the  J-M  Built-up  Asbestos  Roof— a 
fireproof,  smooth-topped  roof  which  will  with- 
stand every  variety  of  weather.  There  are  also 
J-M  gravel  topped  roofs  for  those  who  prefer  this 
type  of  roof  protection. 

Johns-Manville  Roof  Experts  are  men  trained 
in  the  roofing  business.  A  J-M  expert  is  available 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  help  you  in  select- 
ing the  right  roof  for  your  buildings.  Since  Johns- 
Manville  sells  all  varieties  of  roofs  the  J-M  repre- 
sentative is  in  a  position  to  give  you  genuinely 
unbiased  advice. 

J-M  Roofs  Applied  only  by  Approved  Roofers 

Nor  does  J-M  service  end  with  advice.  When 
the  right  roof  has  been  chosen  a  Johns-Manville 
Inspector  checks  every  detail  during  application, 
and  afterward  makes  regular  inspections  through- 
out the  life  of  the  roof  And  as  far  as  application 
is  concerned  J-M  Built-up  Roofs  are  applied  only 
by  approved  roofing  contractors  whose  ability 
and  reliability  plus  adherence  to  our  rigid  appli- 
cation specifications  qualify  them  for  the  J-M 
franchise. 

We  invite  you  to  use  the  convenient  coupon, 
or  write  us  for  a  copy  of  our  new  booklet,  "Johns- 
Manville  Bonded  Built-up  Asbestos  Roofs." 


Johns  -Manville 

^  BONDED  ASBESTOS  ROOFS 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  CORPORATION 
New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  San  Francisco  Toronto 
{Branches  in  all  large  cities} 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  entitled  "Johns- 
Manville  Bonded  Built-up  Asbestos  Roofs." 


Address. 


'Here's  the  ball 
I  heat  you  with! 

YES,  sir,  that  Maxpar  is  a  great 
ball."  You  hear  that  everywhere 
■ — in  locker  rooms,  in  club  restau- 
rants, on  the  course. 

No  other  75c  ball  is  as  long  in  flight, 
as  true  in  roll,  or  as  tough  and  dur- 
able as  the  Maxpar.  More  and  more 
golfers  accept  it  as  the  finest  75c  ball 
made  in  America  today — just  as  the 
imported  Black  Dunlop  is  accepted 
as  the  world's  best  golf  ball. 

Get  a  box  of  Maxpars  from  your  pro. 
Tee  up  with  one  on  your  next  round. 

75* 

MAXPAR 

DUNLOP  -  ]IIADE 


over  the  hilltop.  John's  glance  met 
Irene's. 

"She  lied!"  said  the  latter. 

"Then  it's  the  first  since  I've  known 
her — something  like  ten  or  twelve  years." 

"Mr.  Forsythe,  the  solution  to  the 
Cravenside  mystery  is  right  here  on  these 
premises.  My  husband  is  somewhere 
about  this  vicinity.  I  can't  tell  you  how, 
but  I  jeel  his  presence." 

John  studied  her  gravely.  Irene  went 
on — 

"Jessie  spoke  of  intuition.  Well,  I  may 
have  it  too.  Within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  I'm  going  to  learn  what  became  of 
Donald,  how  he  contrived  to  vanish  in  his 
own  locked  house,  where  he's  been  in  the 
meantime,  why  he  came  to  Vermont.  I 
might  have  learned  it  long  before  this,  if 
I'd  only  recalled  his  family  homestead." 

"Then  you've  decided  that  what  you 
told  me  down  in  my  study,  about  cell  dis- 
integration, doesn't  really  hold  water.'" 

"I  haven't  said  that.  I  haven't  said 
we'll  find  him  .  .  .  alive!" 

"But  if  Jessie's  lying,  as  you  seem  to 
think?" 

"I'll  qualify  that,  about  her  lying.  Her 
statement  was  so  ambiguous  that  it  bor- 
dered on  deception.  And  that's  a  form  of 
falsehood.  Aside  from  that,  however,  my 
presence  up  here  is  forcing  the  problem 
into  the  open.  And — I  wonder — if  I  want 
It — forced  into  the  open?" 

John  continued  thoughtful  and  uneasy. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "in  any  case, 
Jessie's  gone  home  after  giving  us  her 
word  that  it  wasn't  your  husband  down  in 
the  orchard.  I'm  inclined  to  believe  she 
wouldn't  deal  in  falsehood.  Now,  what 
shall  we  do  next? — go  scouting  in  the 
night  to  rout  out  a  ghost?" 

"Suppose,"  said  Irene,  "we  look  over 
the  house." 

LTE  PICKED  up  the  lamp.  They  started 
^  ^  inspection  of  those  lugubrious  rooms. 

Yet  Forsythe  was  thoughtful  over  what 
the  woman  had  expressed  as  he  had  not 
been  thoughtful  in  months.  His  eyes 
showed  It.  His  preoccupied  manner  dis- 
closed it.  He  had  fleeting  presentiments 
that  he  had  lived  all  the  years  of  his  life 
to  arrive  at  this  night,  this  episode,  the 
meeting  with  this  widow  who  might  not 
be  a  widow,  this  bizarre  experience  that 
invited  a  peep  behind  the  Cireat  Curtain 
of  conscious  life  which  might  reveal  the 
crux  of  cosmic  vibration. 

His  own  parents  had  been  dead  since 
boyhood.  He  had  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  they  lived  elsewhere.  They  saw  no 
interest  in  his  lonely  mode  of  existence — 
tramping  the  Green  Mountain  trails  by 
day,  coming  home  by  night,  when  he  did 
come  home,  to  a  womanless  house  and  the 
company  of  his  dog.  They  labeled  him 
eccentric  and  left  him  alone. 

Women  had  come  and  gone  in  his  life, 
but,  considered  as  a  sex,  he  beheld  them 
as  annoyance.  Certainly  no  fine-grained, 
sophisticated,  brainy  woman  had  ever 
shown  interest  in  his  thoughts  and  pur- 
suits. His  vocation  tended  away  from  any 
chance  of  meeting  them — and  thus  the 
present  contact  held  romantic  significance 
which  Irene  could  not  suspect.  1  he  upset 
grew  within  him  as  he  led  the  way  into  a 
partially  dismantled  parlor,  back  into  a 
bedroom,  thence  up  steep  stairs  to  the 
chambers  above. 

Conventional  New  England  bedrooms 


they  were,  with  low-hung  painted  bed- 
steads, gaunt  bureaus,  old-fashioned  com- 
modes, oval  portraits  of  long-dead  no- 
bodies hung  too  high  on  their  walls,  mat- 
tings underfoot  which  rats  had  chewed 
badly.  The  bureaus  had  mirrors  that 
caught  the  reflection  of  John's  lamp  and 
betokened  phantoms  they  had  received  in 
solitude  far  more  unspeakable  than  the 
grotesque  shadows  these  two  made  on  the 
walls.  With  hearts  throttled  down,  they 
pulled  open  the  doors  of  strange  closets, 
half  prepared  for  anything  to  be  disclosed. 
1  hey  looked  in  eerie  storerooms,  and  in 
spooky  attics  over  chambers  and  ell.  No- 
where was  there  evidence  that  the  place 
had  been  occupied — except  by  rodents. 
Mice-feet  showed  everywhere. 

They  went  down  into  a  shallow,  odor- 
ous vegetable  cellar — and  came  up  hur- 
riedly when  Irene  saw  the  cobwebs.  Great 
labyrinths  of  them  made  the  place  hideous. 
No  need  of  looking  for  anything  in  the 
basement.  Even  a  phantom  would  strangle 
in  those  networks 

The  limousine,  with  Katrina,  the  maid, 
and  Jamie,  the  chaufl^eur,  came  purring 
up  the  lane  as  that  inspection  ended. 

"\/'0U  SEE,"  said  John  Forsythe,  set- 
ting  down  his  lamp  on  the  plateau 
of  dining-table.  "staying  up  here  tonight, 
till  the  ark  has  been  renovated,  has  its 
obvious  discomforts  You'd  better  turn 
back  to  the  Hebron  hotel.' 

Irene  laughed  grittily. 

"No,"  she  decreed.  "I  came  up  here 
expecting  discomforts — willing  to  endure 
them  till  this  mystery  is  solved.  It's  no 
pleasure  excursion  for  me;  not  even  a 
visit.  I  know  we  haven't  seen  any  signs 
of  poor  Donald.  Yet  my  quest  ends  here 
— and  perhaps  before  the  morning." 

"But  the  place  is  so  dirty — !" 

"  Katrina  can  make  the  chambers  habit- 
able, I'm  sure.  I  saw  some  clean  bedding 
— fold  on  fold  o''  pure-linen  sheets — in  a 
chest  upstairs.  There's  time  to  air  it  out 
between  now  and  midnight." 

""i'ou'd  stay  here  alone,  with  only  two 
servants ! " 

Irene  dropped  her  eyes.  She  turned 
half  away — as  though  examining  the  side- 
board. 

"I  was  hoping,"  she  faltered,  "I  could 
persuade  you  to — to  stay  up  here — with 
me.  ^  ou're  as  interested  as  I  am,  aren't 
you? — to  run  down  this  secret?" 

The  man  cast  a  hot,  swift  glance  at  the 
woman's  pretty  shoulders.  Then,  with  a 
boy's  attempt  at  artlessness,  he  answered: 

"Sure.  I'd  just  as  soon  stay.  I  didn't 
know  you  wanted  me." 

"Maybe  I — maybe  I  want  you — more 
than — more  than  you  think." 

It  startled  him,  that — more  than  any- 
thing that  had  transpired  on  that  hilltop 
to  the  moment.  Had  she  lived  so  long 
apart  from  her  husband  that  she  had 
buried  him  in  memory?  Hadn't  she  loved 
him  properly  to  start  with?  Forsythe  dis- 
covered himself  breathing  heavily  as  he 
opened  more  windows  and  let  in  the  night 
wind. 

"Oh,  look!"  cried  Irene.  "Over  that 
mountain  there!  See,  the  moon  is  coming 
up! " 

Katrina,  the  maid,  was  a  stout,  phleg- 
matic Teuton.  As  though  knowing  more 
about  such  matters  than  her  mistress,  glad 
to  get  in  action  after  cramped  hours  of 
motoring,  she  promptly  sheathed  herself 


M^57:£7?  Seven-Years-Old 

tmvds  2600  Miles 

Alone 


Master  Barton  Hubir,  age  seven  years,  inspects 
a  bit  of  scenery  somewhere  along  the  2600  miles 
of  Greyhound  route  he  traveled  alone 


A SHORT  time  ago  it  became  necessary  for  a  boy  of 
seven  years  to  travel  from  a  west  coast  city  to 
Chicago,  alone.  There,  rw'enty-six  hundred  miles  over 
Sierras,  Rockies  and  plains,  a  brother  awaited  him.  And 
his  people  chose,  for  the  journey,  the  motor  buses  of 
Greyhound  Lines,  including  "Yelloway"  System. 

With  a  ten  dollar  bill,  a  suitcase  too  big  for  him  to  carry, 
and  a  bulletin  from  the  District  Traffic  Manager  to  all 
drivers  and  agents  en  route,  Master  Seven -Years -Old 
boarded  an  East-bound  bus. 

Drivers  and  agents  watched  over  him,  supervised  his 
meals  and  menu,  turned  him  over  to  other  drivers  at 
transfer  points.  On  time,  fresh  and  hale,  he  danced  from 
his  bus  at  Chicago  into  the  arms  of  the  brother. 

A  tiny  incident  in  the  routine  of  a  great  travel  system. 
But  an  incident  which  mirrors  public  faith  tha  t  Greyhound 
men  guard  zealously  over  every  mile. 

Spanning  thirty- two  states,  crossing  the  continent 
on  three  distinct  routes,  this  is 
the  longest  transportation  system 
in  America.  Yet  traveling  wher- 
ever business  or  pleasure  calls, 
you  can  count  on  the  character, 
courtesy  and  intelligence  of 


-iREYHOUND 


men  who  wear  the  insignia  of  Greyhound  Lines. 

They  guard  your  comfort  and  safety.  They  are  courteous 
not  only  to  their  own  passengers  but  to  the  thousands  of 
other  motorists  they  meet. 

That  is  one  reason  so  many  millions  now  travel  by 
Greyhound  and  "Yelloway"  buses. 

Fares  are  the  lowest  ever  offered  for  dependable  overland 
transportation.  All  the  romance  and  beauty  of  the  scenic 
highways  are  yours.  And  you  go  in  safety,  in  the  care  of 
competent,  responsible  people — men  with  whom  a  little 
child  can  safely  cross  the  country  alone. 

Full  travel  information  and  tickets 
may  be  had  at  your  local  Greyhound 
or  "Yelloway"  station.  For  inter- 
esting circle  trip  suggestions,  write 
M.otor  Transit  M.anage?nent  Co?npany, 
1157  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


YELLOWAY  & 


NEW  YORK  •  LOS  ANGELES   •  JACKSOXVILLE   •   CHICAGO   •  PHILADELPHIA   •   CLEVELAND  '  DETROIT  •   CINCINNATI   •  BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON   •   PITTSBURGH   •   INDIANAPOLIS   •   ST.  LOUIS   •   SAN  FRANCISCO   •   DENVER  >   ATLANTA   •   NEW  ORLEANS 


E 


riendly 
to  your 
digestion 


NEARLY  everybody  needs  a  mild 
digestive  stimulant  after  meals. 
The  perfect  aid  to  digestion  is 
Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 
Beeman''s  is  mild  .  .  .  delicious  .  .  . 
smooth  .  .  .  It's  so  good,  that  you'll 
want  to  hurry  through  a  meal  for 
the  after-dinner  stick  .  .  .  Buy  a 
whole  box  today,  so  youMl  always 
have  it  the  minute  you  want  it. 

BHEMM'S 

GUM 

aids  digestion 


in  aprons — after  a  blue-eyed,  freckle- 
faced  chauffeur  had  brought  in  the  bags — 
and  dug  out  pantry  brooms  as  though  by 
clairvoyance. 

All  the  skewed  windows  were  raised 
throughout  the  house;  the  motor  was  dis- 
patched to  the  village  store  for  groceries. 
John  Forsythe  brought  wood  and  hred  the 
big  range.  Water  soon  boiled  for  tea  in  a 
kettle,  a  globular  thmg  of  heavy  black 
iron. 

While  Katrina  was  cleaning,  a  full  moon 
rose  higher.  A  great  copper  plate,  it  ap- 
peared on  the  mountam  crest;  as  it 
chmbed  up  the  heavens  it  changed  to  cool 
silver.  Jamie,  with  soot  on  his  nose  and  a 
towel  around  his  waist,  persuaded  Katrina 
to  let  him  turn  chef.  Irene  and  John  took 
a  turn  about  the  hilltop. 

Her  neat  tan  pumps  protected  from  wet 
grass  by  galoshes  from  her  luggage,  the 
woman  walked  with  Forsythe  down  the 
frowzy,  budding  orchard.  In  and  around 
gnarled  tree  trunks,  past  cancerous 
growths  of  sickly  sweet  blackberry 
banked  along  walls  or  twisted  rail  fences, 
along  the  marsh-meadow  on  the  east  of 
the  premises,  thence  around  to  the  south, 
they  explored  in  white  moonshine. 

"Look!"  cried  John  suddenly.  "See 
where  Jessie  went! — the  path  across  the 
mowing! " 

Plain  in  the  night  light  showed  the 
whitish-silver  twisting,  winding  away  to- 
ward the  wooded  southwest. 

"What  makes  it.'"  Irene  whispered 
nervously. 

"The  grass  has  been  trodden,"  For- 
sythe explained,  "and  the  dew  is  so  heavy 
that  it  hasn't  straightened  back.  It  prob- 
ably won't  till  tomorrow  morning's  sun- 
shine." 

"There  seems  to  be  only  a  single  track, 
doesn't  there?  She  went  away  alone  then." 

"On  the  contrary:  two  people  wouldn't 
walk  in  wet  grasses  abreast." 

Whereat  they  sought  the  track  of  any 
second  person  joining  into  the  other.  They 
gave  it  up  as  hopeless;  the  grass  about  the 
hilltop  was  too  rough  and  sparse. 

By  the  light  of  John's  flash,  they  looked 
into  the  barn.  A  cryptlike  place  it  was, 
moss-hoary  with  years,  its  mammoth 
lofts  empty,  planks  propping  its  doors. 
Withal  it  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of  old 
hay. 

"T  HEAR  a  dog  barking  somewhere!" 

^  Irene  exclaimed,  as  they  started 
through  the  shed.  "It  seems  to  be  crazed 
with  excitement  over  something." 

"It's  Tripe!"  declared  Forsythe.  "I'd 
know  his  bark  anywhere — and  it's  coming 
from  the  Hollow — " 

"The  Hollow.'" 

"The  direction  of  my  house.  Come  on, 
let's  go  out." 

They  got  into  the  yard.  1  he  barkings 
were  plain,  far  down  across  the  mowing 
where  the  lamp-gleam  was  visible  in  the 
window  of  John's  kitchen.  On  the  rear 
embankment  the  two  paused  and  listened. 

"1  here's  something  coming  up  the 
mowing!"  Irene  announced.  "It  looks 
like  an  animal! — yes,  it's  your  dog — he's 
racing  this  way." 

"Now,  who  let  him  out?  You  saw  me 
close  the  windows  and  doors." 

"Can  it  be  possible  somebody's  gotten 
into  your  house? " 

"Anything's  possible.  I'll  go  down  and 
find  out — and  extinguish  the  light." 


"Can't  you  wait  till  you've  had  food? 
We'll  make  the  trip  together." 

Few  women  of  such  poise,  intelligence, 
and  grace  had  addressed  John  Forsythe 
in  similar  camaraderie.  The  romantic  dis- 
turbance was  growing  within  him,  com- 
pounded of  factors  he  could  not  define. 
She  did  not  seem  to  him  like  Cravenside's 
wife.  It  was  a  marital  paradox,  con- 
ceiving her  as  married  to  the  narrow- 
shouldered,  bespectacled  fellow  who  had 
been  old  Caleb's  son — somewhat  finicky 
of  manner,  sallow  of  countenance,  con- 
cerned about  his  rubbers,  winning  prizes 
in  Foxboro  Academy  for  his  skill  in  mathe- 
matics. She  commanded  virility,  self- 
reliance,  fearless  male  leadership.  What 
purblind  impulsions  had  efif^ected  their 
matrimony  ? 

"Come  here.  Tripe!"  the  surveyor 
ordered  gruffly.  "  What  have  you  been  up 
to?" 

"See!"  cried  Irene.  "He's  got  some- 
thing in  his  mouth!  It  looks  like  a  rag — 
it  is  a  ras — " 


"Give  up, 
with  it!" 


fripe!    Bring  it  here!  Out 


'X'HE  Airedale  came  close,  sniffed  the 
turf  near  its  master's  boots,  pulled 
back  playfully,  encircled  the  pair  in  ca- 
nine caprice.  Then  a  little  distance  off  it 
squatted  on  all  fours  and  chewed  what  it 
carried.   Forsythe  stalked  across. 

""lou're  right,"  he  announced.  "It 
looks  like  a  piece  of  somebody's  shirt. 
Where  have  I  seen  this  pattern  before? 
Who's  Tripe  been — ?" 

"I  know  that  pattern!  The  foolish  boy 
at  the  bridge — he  wore  such  a  shirt." 

"Hives  LaFlemme!  Been  snooping, 
has  he? — and  Tripe  took  away  a  section  of 
his—?" 

"Mr.  Forsythe!"  Fhe  woman's  fine 
hand  closed  down  on  his  wrist.  "That 
foolish  boy  doesn't  mean  you  any  good — 
you  know  that,  don't  you?" 

"I've  heard  so,"  John  laughed.  "But 
how  did  you  know  it?" 

"He  told  me,  in  referring  to  you  this 
evening,  that  he  meant  to  kill  you  some 
time — if  he  found  a  good  knife." 

"Well,  no  one  will  miss  me — if  he  does 
the  job  clean." 

John  couldn't  explain  just  why  he  said 
it.  Callow  it  was  .  .  .  forcing  an  issue 
from  sophomoric  whimsy. 

"No?"  Irene  asked'.  "Then  you're 
very  unfortunate!" 

He  hadn't  expected  her  to  say  it  that 
way — to  say  it  at  all — and  lift  her  hand 
quickly.  It  vexed  as  it  shamed  him.  It  re- 
minded him  that,  after  all,  flirtation  was 
crass,  that  despite  their  camaraderie,  a 
problem  intervened. 

"Well,  I  guess  Hives  didn't  loiter — 
with  Tripe  on  his  rear.  And  if  you  don't 
mind.  1  11  have  a  look  down  there  iit 
once." 

She  suffered  him  to  go  a  little  way  be- 
fore she  caught  up  with  him.  But  no  word 
was  exchanged  as  they  went  back  down 
the  path. 

"I  deserve  it,"  growled  Forsythe. 
"What  did  I  expect — that  she'd  burst  into 
tears?" 

\  hey  gained  his  rear  yard  and  came  up 
between  the  sheds.  The  porch  door  was 
locked;  kitchen  windows  were  in  order. 
1  he  dog  raced  ahead,  out  into  the  road. 
Up  and  down  it  ran,  pausing  both  north 
and  south  to  bark  warningly  at  distance. 


4  FORWARD  SPEEDS 

S  I  L   E  y  T       THIRD        .        DOUBLE  HIGH 


T  ]H[  ]E     S  ][  X  =  S  ][  X  T  Y      S  ][  X 

On  hills,  where  you  want  fast  pick-up  after  traffic 
slows  you  down,  it  is  thrilling  to  feel  the  Durant 
Six-Sixty-Six  sweep  smoothly  ahead  of  the  field  in 
Silent  Third.  And  on  the  straightaway,  Durant  Double 
High  provides  a  time-saving,  surplus  speed  range.  There 
is  less  gear-shifting,  less  engine  wear  and  a  very  appre- 
ciable saving  in  gasoline.  One  drive  will  give  you  a 
vivid  new  conception  of  the  advantages  of  Durant's 
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F  YOU  were  introduced  to  an  attractive,  pros- 
perous-looking man  or  woman  who  constantly  made 
crude  mistakes  in  grammar  and  pronunciation,  what 
would  you  think?  You  could  not  help  thinking  that 
this  person  was  sadly  lacking  in  education;  you  would 
feel  that  he,  or  she,  belonged  on  a  lower  social  level. 

And  yet,  unless  you  have  made  the  correctness  of 
your  own  speech  a  hnbil,  you  never  can  be  sure  that 
liou  are  not  unconsciously  nsaking  errors  which  may 
cause  others  to  lower  their  estimates  of  your  education 
and  refinement. 

You  may  not  make  such  glaring  errors  as  /  ain't, 
you  was,  and  helLcccii  you  and  I,  but  perhajjs  vou  com- 
n  it  other  mistakes  which  ofTend  the  ears  of  those  who 
know,  and  cause  them  to  judge  you  unfairly. 

Perhaps  you  sometimes  use  who  for  whom,  or  would 
for  should.  Are  you  always  sure  whether  to  spell  words 
with  one  or  two  "c's"  or  "m's"  or  "r's"  or  with  "ei" 
or  "ie"?  Do  you  ever  say,  "I  did  it  already" — or,  "He 
don't  mean  what  he  says." 

What  Can  You  Do? 

For  many  years  Sherwin  Cody  studied  the  problem  of 
creating  the  habit  of  using  good  English.  After  countless 
experiments,  he  finally  invented  a  simple  method  by  which 
you  can  aciiuire  a  better  command  of  the  Eugbsh  language 
in  only  15  minutes  a  day. 

Under  old  mctlmds  rules  are  memorized,  but  correct 
habits  arc  not  fori.icd.  .■^oon  the  rules  themselves  are 
forgotten.  The  new  Sherwin  Cody  method  provides,  on 
the  contrary,  for  tlie  fornLatioii  of  correct  habits  by  con- 
stantly calling  attcntiiiii  only  to  the  mistakes  you  make — 
and  then  showing  y<m  the  rigljt  way,  .so  that  correct  Eng- 
lish .soon  becomes  '  second  nature."  Alreadv  over  50.000 
people  have  used  this  method  with  the  most  marked  results. 
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Then  it  slipped  beneath  the  fence  and  was 
hidden  by  the  house-front. 

"Queer,"  grunted  John.  "Tripe  got  in 
somehow."  The  door  was  unlocked  with 
the  key  from  John's  pocket.  Both  of  them 
entered. 

Tripe  came  trotting  through  the  sitting- 
room  to  meet  them. 

"Something's  open  in  front!"  the  sur- 
veyor exclaimed. 

"\  es,  the  hall  door  was  shut  when  I  sat 
in  that  chair.  And  look! — that  picture! — 
it  wasn't  on  the  carpet." 

Forsythe's  engineering  school  diploma 
had  come  down  from  its  peg.  A  chair  was 
turned  over. 

"Someone's  been  here  all  right."  For- 
sythe  strode  across  the  hall.  "So  that's 
how  they  did  it — through  this  front  cham- 
ber window." 

White  curtains  billowed  in  the  north- 
east corner  bedroom.  A  sash  was  upheld 
by  a  piece  of  broken  board. 

"Is — anything  missing.?"  Irene  asked. 

John  glanced  about.  The  bedroom 
seemed  normal.  He  turned  toward  his 
study. 

"Yes,  something's  missing — that  Turk- 
ish scimitar  Ned  Blaisdell  gave  me — he 
brought  it  from  Gallipoli — he  was  there 
with  the  British — " 

"That  murderous  thing! — I  remember 
seeing  it.   It  hung  above  that  shelf — " 

"I  barred  Tripe  in  the  kitchen,  didn't 
I?  And  he  probably  leaped  till  he  got  the 
door  open." 

"Did  that  foolish  boy  know  you  owned 
such  a  weapon .?" 

"Not  that  I'm  aware  of." 

"Was  he  ever  in  this  room — to  see  it?" 

John  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  know. 
But  he's  always  had  a  queer  dislike  of  me. 
Especially  since  I  threw  him  off  the  home- 
stead property  one  night  because  I  didn't 
want  him  shot  at,  for  a  phantom  himself" 

"Yes,  he  told  me.  And  now,  apparently, 
he's  got  the  knife  he  wanted!" 

went  back  up  the  mowing. 
"Das  Schlajzimnier  istbereit,"  Katrina, 
in  the  doorway,  announced  to  her  mistress. 
"Und  alles  unten  ist  geschlossen." 

"All  right,  Katrina.  We'll  be  in 
presently,"  said  Irene.  But  she  made  no 
move  toward  the  door.  She  dropped  down 
on  the  top  step  of  the  porch  and  gazed  off 
over  the  moonlit  orchard. 

"Let's  not  go  in  yet,"  she  said. 

John  sat  down  beside  her. 

"Mrs.  Cravenside,"  he  said,  "may  I 
ask  you  a  question,  a  personal  question?" 

"Certainly  you  may.    I  told  you  that 
before." 

"Have  you  considered  the  possibility 
that — well,  that  there  might  have  been 
a  third  party  to  your  husband's  disappear- 
ance— a  person  of  the  feminine — " 

"I  know  what's  bothering  you.  You 
think  perhaps  Donald  might  have  gotten 
himself  entangled  with  a  woman  I  wasn't 
aware  of — and  she  was  the  cause  of  his 
vanishing  so?  No,  common  sense  dic- 
tates that  if  another  woman  had  been  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  he'd  have  drawn  money 
from  the  bank,  taken  some  luggage,  and 
dropped  quietly  from  sight.  I  often 
visited  a  week  at  a  time  in  New  York  or 
Washington.  He'd  get  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  in  a  week,  before  I  missed  him  or 
wondered  at  his  absence.  Men  running 
from  a  woman  scrape  don't  stage  their 
disappearance  so  that  half  the  police  in 


America  are  immediately  on  the  lookout. 
And  besides — you  knew  Don — he  wasn't 
the  type." 

"Yet  Jessie's  made  some  pretty  plain 
hints  at  something  mighty  dark.  I  know 
her,  Mrs.  Cravenside.  She's  had  me 
baffled,  dozens  of  times.  But  I'm  con- 
vinced in  my  heart  she's  standing  be- 
tween you  and  some  sort  of  scandal — 
she's  the  kind  who'd  save  you  from  it  and 
never  let  you  know." 

"Is  she  entirely — human — do  you 
think?" 

"Human!  Good  Lord!  What  on  earth 
do  you  mean?" 

"pLEASE  don't  decide  that  I'm  crazy 
-■■  too  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  how  do  we  know 
that  all  the  human  beings  around  us,  who 
appear  to  be  normal  and  natural  physi- 
cally are  .  .  .  precisely  like  ourselves?" 

"But — what  on  earth  could  they  be,  if 
they  weren't  like  ourselves?" 

"Well  .  .  .  mayn't  persons  with  ab- 
normal powers,  such  as  this  Barnes  girl 
seems  to  have,  be  entirely  different  in 
creation  from  anything  we  dream? 
Haven't  you  ever  had  that  thought?" 

"No!"  cried  John,  amazed.  "I'm  an 
engineer.  I  deal  in  facts — " 

"But  facts  alter  from  generation  to 
generation,  don't  they,  Mr.  Forsythe? 
Aren't  we  continually  discovering  new 
truths?  All  I  know  is  .  .  .  since  my  hus- 
band's disappearance  I've  been  shaken 
from  my  ideas  and  conceptions  about  life 
and  the  universe — I've  seen  myself  like 
millions  of  folk  everywhere,  thinking  that 
all  there  was  to  life  was  the  five  human 
senses  and  three  meals  a  day — the  strug- 
gle for  survival  mitigated  by  social  pleas- 
ures—  " 

"  But  this  last  idea  of  yours,  that  Jessie 
might  be  .  .  .  supernatural  .  .  ." 

"Not  j;//)fr-natural.  S;//)rfl-natural.  I 
mean  in  spirit.  After  all,  how  do  we  know- 
that  there  are  not  identities  sprinkled  all 
through  the  world  today,  as  aware  of  their 
celestial  natures,  let's  say,  as  I  am  that  I'm 
Mrs.  Donald  Cravenside,  or  as  you  may 
be  that  you're  John  Forsythe?" 

The  surveyor  laughed  incredulously. 
"You  mean,  that  they  know  they're 
angels,  though  they  look  to  us  to  be  ordi- 
nary human  beings?" 

"I  didn't  say  angels.  Yet,  after  all, 
what  is  an  angel?  I  mean  entities  that 
have  come  into  physical  bodies  for  the 
span  of  a  normal  human  life  for  some 
particular  earthly  service."  Irene  paused. 
"Even  you  must  admit  it  is  a  very 
ancient  idea  that  we  sometimes  entertain 
angels  unaware!" 

It  was  a  strange  veer  to  the  conversa- 
tion, in  that  eerie  house,  with  prolific 
night  still  stretching  ahead.  And  For- 
sythe was  affected  far  more  than  he  con- 
ceded. 

"Anything,  it  seems  to  me,  is  possible." 
The  woman  smiled  wearily.  "My  hus- 
band may  have  stumbled  on  some  secret 
of  energy  that  wrought  his  own  disinte- 
gration when  he  least  expected — or  he 
may  have  awakened  to  some  great  cosmic 
mystery  about  his  own  nature — but  one 
thing  IS  certain:  All  society,  and  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  religious  circles,  and  really 
sane  people  everywhere,  are  suddenly 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there's  a  great 
world  of  activity  behind  physical  life,  the 
surface  of  whose  manifestations  we 
haven't  begun  to  scratch.   Certainly,  in 


have  marched  triumphant  through  the  centuries 
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'  I  'HE  libraries  of  the  old  world  and 
the  new  are  crammed  with  vol- 
umes, shelf  on  shelf,  which  a  thousand 
men  in  a  thousand  lifetimes  could 
never  find  time  to  read.  And  millions 
more  volumes  have  passed  forever 
into  oblivion,  not  even  to  find  shelter 
in  the  archives  of  public  libraries. 

Yet  these  books  have  come  thun- 
dering down  through  the  centuries, 
influencing,  teaching  and  delighting 
mankind  with  their  indomitable  power. 
They  are  as  new  and  invigorating  as 
when  their  immortal  authors  instilled 
in  them  the  breath  of  eternal  life. 

Emerson  once  said:  "Would  that 
some  charitable  soul,  after  losing  a 
great  deal  of  time  among  the  false 
books,  and  alighting  upon  the  few  true 
ones  which  made  him  happy  and  wise, 
would  name  those  which  have  been 
bridges  or  ships  to  carry  him  over  the 
dark  morasses  and  barren  oceans,  into 
sacred  cities,  into  palaces  and  temples." 

It  was  one  of  the  monumental 
achievements  of  America's  greatest 
educator.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  to 
bring  together  the  truly  great  books, 
to  sift  the  pure  gold  from  the  mass  of 
writings  the  ages  have  produced.  For 
forty  years  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Eliot  realized  the 
need  of  a  library  offering 
everyone  the  culture  which 
a  university  strives  to  give. 


The  Five-Foot  Shelf  (Harvard  Clas- 
sics) is  the  magnificent  result  of  his 
inspiration  and  knowledge.  These 
books  are  the  criterion  of  all  literary 
selection.  Through  them  people  have 
found  that  the  classics  are  not  dull — 
but  intensely  stirring;  not  beautiful 
antiques,  but  lively,  stimulating  mod- 
ern thought  with  vital  application  to 
everyday  life. 

In  this  wonderful  library  are  the 
writings  of  302  immortal  authors. 

The  busy  man  and  woman  of  today 
need  not  stumble  through  hopeless 
masses  of  reading  matter,  for  in  the 
Harvard  Classics  are  the  books  that 
live  forever,  the  books  that  have  as 
proud  possessors  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  intelligent,  ambitious 
families. 

These  books  stand  for  stimulation 
of  thought  and,  above  all,  endless  en- 
joyment. They  are  the  books  which 
have  won  for  themselves  the  well  de- 
served tribute,  "A  liberal  education  in 
fifteen  minutes  a  day." 

P.  F.  Collier  and  Son  Company  has 
published  good  books  since  1875.  By 
the  famous  Collier  plan,  you  can  pay 
for  these  books  while  you  are  reading 
and  enjoying  them. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  forty 
years  President  of  Harvard 
University,  Editor  of  the  fa~ 
mous  Harvard  Classics. 
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trying  to  get  light  on  this  mystery,  I've 
learned  things,  and  seen  things,  that  I 
supposed  existed  only  in  the  pages  of 
the  Arabian  Nights!" 

rhere  was  sudden  hunger  behind  John's 
frankness. 

"  I  mightn't  be  such  an  awful  skeptic, 
Mrs.  Cravenside,  if  I  only  had  a  woman 
like  you  to  .  .  .  sort  of  talk  things  over 
with,  now  and  then." 

"Well,"  she  laughed,  flushing,  "you 
have  got  me  to  talk  them  over  with, 
haven't  you?  Aren't  we  working  out  such 
a  problem  in  them — together.^" 

She  was  suddenly  half  exotic  beside 
him — something  that  might  have  come  to 
him  out  of  the  beauty  of  that  pastoral 
dark.  .  .  . 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Irene  concluded, 
"supernormal  phenomena,  metaphysics, 
mysticism — it  may  all  be  extraneous.  We 
may  be  dealing  with  nothing  more  or  less 
than  natural  human  nature  behaving 
mysteriously  under  unusual  provocation. 
Anyway,  we  can't  solve  the  problem  by 
sitting  here  all  night,  waiting  for  the  ghost 
to  show  himself.  And  a  little  sleep  may 
clear  a  few  cobwebs  from  our  eyes.  .  .  ." 

NO  FORMALITY  lingered  in  Irene's 
manner  when  she  finally  turned  to 
Forsythe  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Her 
face  was  strangely  pale  above  her  lighted 
hand-lamp. 

"I'm  not  saying  good  night,"  she  of- 
fered, laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"I — I  understand." 

"We  can't  stand  on  conventionality  to- 
night. I'm  taking  the  northwest  corner 
chamber.  Katrina  will  sleep  in  the  small 
room  behind  it  and  Jamie  will  sleep  in  the 
room  above  the  kitchen.  You  take  the 
east  chamber — it  looks  down  on  the  yard 
and  the  hillside  toward  your  house." 

"I'll  say  your  maid's  a  wonder,  to  fix 
this  floor  so  quickly!" 

"Your  door  is  just  across  from  mine," 
Mrs.  Cravenside  went  on.  "I  intend  to 
leave  mine  open — or  a  little  way  ajar.  If  I 
call  in  the  night,  don't  stand  on  ceremony. 
Come  in  at  once — /  may  need  you  terribly!" 

"You  seem  to  have  things  pretty  well 
arranged  for  dramatic  developments  be- 
tween now  and  morning." 

"If  nothing  happens  tonight,  Mr.  For- 
sythe, I  doubt  if  it  will  happen  at  all.  I 
believe  I've  disturbed  some  extraordinary 
situation  by  coming  up  here.  Reactions 
must  appear.  If  I  weren't  convinced  of  it, 
my  conduct  this  evening  might  have  been 
wholly  diflFerent." 

John  entered  his  room.  Confused  he 
was  .  .  .  confused.  .  .  . 

The  roof-slope  cut  the  ceiling  at  the 
south  of  his  chamber — a  long,  narrow  place 
having  two  eastern  windows.  Between 
them  stood  the  bedstead,  with  head  against 
the  wall.  John  tried  to  close  the  door  that 
opened  toward  the  stair  pit.  Its  casing 
was  warped  where  the  old  house  had  settled. 

His  manner  of  disrobing  followed  the 
custom  of  lumber  camps:  Hepulled  off  his 
shirt  and  unlaced  his  brogans,  but  kept 
on  his  trousers  after  loosing  his  belt.  His 
automatic  bothered  him.  He  took  it  out 
grimly  and  laid  it  on  a  chair  seat. 

The  country  was  quiet  as  he  parted  the 
curtains  and  ran  the  shade  high.  The 
frogs  were  stilled  now,  though  a  solitary 
peep  sometimes  came  from  the  marsh. 
Once  he  heard  an  uneasy  canine  whimper 
— where  his  bellicose  Airedale  was  barred 


belowstairs.  He  blew  out  his  lamp  and 
scrutinized  the  vista. 

Strange  that  on  a  hilltop  so  peaceful 
in  New  England  night  such  upset  could  be 
happening.  The  moon  was  riding  high,  a 
small  silver  dollar.  It  made  the  country 
dreamy — an  expanse  of  night-locked 
charm  that  was  garrisoned  by  mountains. 
No  earthly  lights  were  visible,  but  the 
moonshine  was  bright  on  his  own  roofs  in 
the  Hollow.  Nothing  moved  in  that  ex- 
panse— that  he  could  discern.  Once  a 
sharp  snap  came  up  plainly  from  the  yard. 
Forsythe  glanced  down,  to  behold  the 
great  limousine.  Against  the  house  wall 
it  was  parked  and  its  nearly  cold  engine 
had  contracted  in  the  chill. 

He  rechned  on  his  bed,  on  top  of  the 
coverlet.  Hands  behind  his  head,  he 
found  himself  gazing  at  the  door  across 
the  hall.  Irene  moved  about  in  her  cham- 
ber as  though  the  two  rooms  were  con- 
nected in  a  suite.  .  .  . 

In  the  name  of  all  mysteries,  how  had 
Cravenside  married  her.^  And  crediting 
that  miracle,  why  had  he  deserted  her.'' 
She  had  brains,  she  had  quality;  any  man 
would  be  proud  to  possess  her  as  a  wife. 
Yet  Don  had  gone  from  her.  Over  eight 
uncertain  months  he  had  furnished  no  clue 
explaining  that  absence.  John  rehearsed 
the  details.  Point  by  point,  item  by  item, 
he  recounted  the  converse  they  had  had 
since  twilight. 

He  thought  of  her  theories  advanced  in 
his  study.  He  thought  of  their  talk  on  the 
porch.  It  brought  back  the  old,  old  won- 
der about  the  riddle  of  existence.  The 
riddle  of  existence!  .... 

What  were  human  beings?  How  did 
they  differ,  one  from  the  other?  Were 
they  units  of  energy  derived  from  raw 
ether — made  solely  of  wrappages  like 
Peer  Gynt's  onion  ?  ^'et  how  did  that  soul 
identity  making  each  individual  get  into 
those  wrappages  to  begin  with? 

JOHN'S  brain  grew  fatigued.  Finally 
he  slept. 

He  could  not  have  said  exactly  when 
sleep  came.  For  an  hour  of  quiet — stupen- 
dous quiet  when  Irene's  lamp  went  out — 
he  must  have  lain  thinking.  1  hen  hus- 
bands and  phantoms  had  lessening  signifi- 
cance. Came  furtive  thoughts  of  romance. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  love  Irene  Craven- 
side .  .  .  very  easy  .  .  .  very  easy  .  .  . 

Suddenly  Forsythe  came  electrically 
awake!  What  had  he  heard — a  dull, 
muffled  crash? 

" Ar-r-r-r!  Ar-r-r-r!  Ar-r-r-r!" 

A  woman  was  screaming  right  there  in 
his  room! 

No,  not  in  his  room.  Outside,  in  the 
hall!  Footsteps  scuffed.  Doors  caromed. 
More  screams — high-pitched,  horrible — 
and  the  noise  of  labored  breathing.  Down 
in  the  kitchen  the  dog  was  barking  crazily. 

John  tumbled  to  his  feet.  His  hand 
found  his  gun.  But  a  light,  not  a  weapon, 
was  needed  at  the  moment. 

"Gespenst!  Gespenst!"  a  German  voice 
was  shrieking.  " Es  kommt  ein  Gespenst! 
Ach!  Ach!  Ach!" 

"  Katrina — behave!"  It  was  Irene  com- 
,  manding. 

John  found  a  match.  It  flared  in  the 
hall  space.  Irene  held  Katrina  from 
plunging  down  the  stairs.  The  maid  was 
in  her  nightdress..  Irene  was  disheveled. 
Jamie,  the  chauffeur,  came  groping  from 
his  room. 


" Ein  Mann  hangt  am  Fcnster!"  Katrina 
raved  insanel\\  "  Sehe!  Sirlu:'"  She 
fought  to  heave  herself  down  the  steep 
stair  pit. 

"What  the  devil's  she  saying:"  For- 
sythe  demanded. 

"There's  a  man  at  her  window — " 

"Aein.'  Xeiii!  Ein  Gespenst  hdngt  am 
Fenster! — Upside  dozen!" 

"She  says — a  ghost — at  her  wmdow — 
hanging  upside  down!" 

•■hJxgixg  upside  Doirxy 

"Look!"  the  chaufteur  cackled. 

John  whirled  around.  Katrina's  door 
stood  open.  From  the  small  western 
window  the  shade  had  been  wrenched. 
1  he  wmdow  frame  was  naked,  gray  moon- 
light beyond. 

Hangmg  from  above,  on  the  outside  of 
the  house,  a  ghastly  silhouette  stared  into 
the  chamber — the  inverted  head  and  shoul- 
ders ot  something  vaguely  human. 

Before  the  match  flare  nipped  John's 
fingers  he  looked  into  great,  boggle  eyes — 
one  ot  life's  most  grisl}^  sights,  a  human 
countenance  seen  upside  down. 

■'.yc/;.' "  Katrina  moaned  hysteri- 
cally. 

"The  yard's  full  of — full  of — "  Jamie 
began. 

But  Forsythe  didn't  hear.  He  was 
starmg  himself — staring  in  shock.  .  .  . 

( T  continued) 


How  Much  Do  You 
Know  About  Wall 
Street? 

{Con'inued  from  page  ./>,) 

These  floor  brokers  are  of  different 
kinds.  There  are  the  commission  brokers 
who  act  on  the  floor  entireh'  for  their  own 
firms,  executing  orders  for  the  firm's 
customers.  .A.  single  firm  might  hold  a 
half-dozen  seats.  One  great  odd-lot  house 
has  forty  floor  traders.  That  means  an 
investment  of  ^20.000,000,  at  present 
prices,  in  Exchange  memberships  alone. 
Then  there  are  the  two-dollar  brokers. 
They  do  not  act  directly  for  customers. 
They  represent  only  other  brokers.  They 
are  called  two-dollar  brokers  because  their 
charge  was  at  one  time  two  dollars  for 
each  100  shares  bought  or  sold,  though  it 
has  been  increased  now.  There  is  the 
specialist  who  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
one  stock,  or  perhaps  two.  Last  year, 
when  Cutten  and  Raskob  and  the  Fishers 
planned  their  sensational  pool  in  Radio 
shares,  they  engaged  as  the  pool  manager 
Mike  .Meehan,  a  radio  specialist  and  one 
of  the  most  sensational  floor  operators  on 
the  Exchange. 

Then  there  are  the  odd-lot  brokers. 
Sales  on  the  floor  must  be  in  lots  of  not 
less  than  100  shares.  A  transaction  in- 
volving less  than  100  shares  is  called  an 
odd-lot.  Such  an  order  is  handled  by  an 
odd-lot  broker,  who  accumulates  orders 
for  odd-lots  and  combines  them  in  groups 
of  more  than  a  hundred  on  the  floor. 

Besides  the  brokers,  there  are  about 
eight  hundred  men  working  on  the  floor. 
It  requires  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
men  just  to  report  sales.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-  work  for  the  ticker  service.  1 
I  he  whole  number  emploj'ed  by  the  Ex-  | 


r lease  tell 


me 


What  shall  I  do  for  oily  hair? 

Dear  Miss  Carroll:  My  hair  is  very  oily  and 
I  have  tried  most  everything  to  remedy  it. 
I  must  wash  it  every  week  and  then  it  gets 
oily  before  the  week  is  up.  If  you  will  tell 
me  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  that  excess  oil,  I 
will  be  thankful. — MissE.S..Quakertown,Pa. 

eDear  E.  S.  Will  you  do  what  I  sug- 
gest even  though  it  doesn't  seem  to 
work  miracles  the  first  week  or  so? 
You  see,  people  are  so  used  to  a 
speed-mad  age  that  they  expect  miracles 
overnight.  But  our  bodies  are  exactly  like 
those  our  ancestors  had  and  w^on't  work 
at  70  miles  an  hour.  It  takes  time  to  build 
up  health — general  health  or  hair  health. 

Relaxed  oil  glands  must  be  coaxed  back 
to  normal.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
the  right  shampoo.  The  Packer  Company, 
with  whom  I  am  associated  (makers  of 
the  famous  Packer's  Tar  Soap)  have  made  a 
special  shampoo  for  oily  hair — Packer's 
Pine  Tar  Shainpoo.  It  is  very  slightly 
astringent — just  enough  to  say  gently  to 
the  relaxed  oil  glands — "Now  tighten  up 
a  little  and  behave  yourselves." 

Use  this  shampoo  every  four  or  five  days 
at  first  ...  it  lathers  at  once  and  rinses 
easily,  so  it's  quick.  Then  massage  a  little 
every  day  to  bring  the  good  rich  blood  to 
the  surface  to  tone  up  your  scalp. 

Your  hair  and  scalp  will  respond.  Your 
hair  will  stay  fluffier  longer  and  you  can 
lengthen  the  intervals  between  shampoos. 
Hair  that  tends  to  be  oily,  however,  will 
probably  always  need  to  be  washed  once  a 
week  to  keep  it  fluffy  all  the  time. 

Help  for  dandruff  from  outdoors 

Dear  Jean  Carroll:  Last  week  I  was  home 
sick.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  doesn't  blow 
some  good  and  my  good  consisted  in  hearing 
your  radio  talk  about  hair. 

It  was  with  rather  a  shock  that  I  realized 
how  sadly  I  have  neglected  my  hair.  To 
begin  with  my  hair  is  red,  but  it  is  dull  and 
lifeless  and  all  the  sparkle  seems  to  have 
disappeared.  I  also  have  dandruff.  But 
it  has  its  redeeming  features  too.  It  is 
naturally  curly  and  up  to  a  year  ago,  looked 
amazingly  well  for  the  amount  of  care  it  got. 

I  want  to  get  it  back  to  normal  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  I  shall  welcome  all  the  help 
you  can  give  me. — Miss  H.  D.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Dear  H.  D.  That's  what  I  call 
a  nice  letter.  It  sounds  business- 
like. So  I'll  be  business-like, 
too.  Get  rid  of  that  dandrtijj.  The  sparkle 
and  lustre  won't  come  back  while  littlc 
dandrufF  germs  are  doing  their  beauty- 
destroying  work.  Get  a  cake  of  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  and  massage  the  rich  piney  lather 
into  your  scalp.  (Dandruff  germs  and  pine 
tar  just  don't  get  along  together.) 


Jean  Carrolus 
Column  on  Hair  l^eautf 


Shampoo  every  four  or  five  days  with 
this  soap — doctors  have  recommended  it  for 
years  as  a  standard  treatment  for  dandruff. 
Then  brush  your  hair  every  night  and 
morning,  and  may  I  say,  wash  your  brush 
every  day  or  two?  As  the  dandruff  dis- 
appears, you'll  see  life  and  lustre  coming 
back.  (Lucky  you,  to  have  curly  red  hair!) 

A  special  shampoo  for  dry  hair 

Dear  Jean  Carroll:  I  have  a  dry  scalp.  My 
hair  is  also  very  "endy,"  and  never  appears 
combed  no  matter  how  many  times  I  comb 
it.  Is  this  caused  by  dry  hair? — Mrs.  W. 
E.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Yes — and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
the  oil  glands  functioning  normally, 
with  massage  and  brushing  and  the 
proper  shampoo.  The  Packer  Com- 
pany has  made  a  special  shampoo  for  dry 
hair — Packer's  Olive  Oil  Sha?npoo.  This 
shampoo  leaves  hair  softer  and  easier  to 
manage  because,  in  addition  to  olive  oil 
and  pure  vegetable  oils,  it  contains  sooth- 
ing, softening  glycerine. 

Use  this  shampoo  every  ten  days.  And 
wake  up  those  lazy  oil  glands  with  scalp- 
massage  every  day.  I'm  sure  you'll  see  a 
real  improvement. 

^  JEANCARROLL 

Radio  talks  by  Miss  Carroll  on  hair-beauty, 
every  Friday  at  11:45  a.  m.  (Eastern  Day- 
light Time)  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System's  Radio  Beauty  School  hour. 


If  you  have  any  of  the  difficulties  described 
above,  one  of  the  packer  products  will 
help.  If  you  have  a  special  problem,  write 
Miss  Carroll  personally. 


Send  for  samples 

(lOc  for  one;  2  5c  for  all  3) 

JEAN  CARROLL,  The  Packer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc.  (Dept.  6  H  ),  101  W.  31st 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Please 
send  me  your  Packer  Manual  on  the 
Care  of  the  Hair,  and  sample  of  the 
Packer  Shampoo  I  have  checked. 

I  enclose    cents  (enclose  loc 

for  I  sample;  2.5c  for  all  3). 

□  Packer's  Tar  Soap  (Dandruff) 

□  Packer's  Olive  Oil  Shampoo 
(Dry  Hair) 

□  Packer's  Pine  Tar  Shampoo 
(Oily  Hair) 


ADDRESS 


WHEN  IT'S  GOT  THE  STUFF 
,    .   .    A    NICKEL'S  ENOUGH 


Rock 


IMPORTED  Sumatra  wrap- 
per .  .  .  finest  domestic 
long  filler.  Match  ROCKY 
FORD  against  any  ten  cent 
brand.  "When  it's  got  the 
stuff.  . .  a  nickel's  enough." 


If  you  can't  get  ROCKY  FORDS  from 
your  tobacconist,  send  25  cents  to 
P.  LoriUard  Co.,  Inc.,  119  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York,  for  trial  package 
of  5  cigars . 

To  DEALERS:  If  your  local  job- 
ber cannot  supply  you  with  ROCKY 
FORDS,  write  us. 

t>  p.  LORILLARD  CO..  EST.  1760 


change  is  more  than  eighteen  hundred. 

In  the  public  mind,  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  this  great  trading  floor.  But  there  is 
much  more  to  it.  Few  reahze,  for  instance, 
the  immense  organization  required  to  send 
quotations  over  the  ticker.  In  the  Stock 
Exchange  basement,  consisting  of  four 
floors,  is  more  machmery  than  will  be 
found  in  most  large  factories.  It  is  used 
for  driving  the  tickers  and  keeping  that 
stream  of  tape — 3,500  miles  of  it  a  day — 
flowing  into  thousands  of  wastebaskets. 

And  remember,  after  your  broker 
bought  those  100  shares  of  General  Motors 


come  to  Wall  Street  for  money.  The 
exchanges  could  not  exist  without  the 
bankers  to  supply  funds  for  trading.  But 
it  is  also  doubtful  if  the  bankers  could 
perform  their  functions  efficiently  with- 
out the  exchanges.  The  process  by  which 
a  great  corporation  gets  its  needed  funds 
through  the  Wall  Street  bankers  and  how 
the  bankers  use  the  Exchange  in  this  work 
IS  perhaps  the  least-understood  function 
of  t^is  intricate  financial  machine. 

TD/  the  old  days  a  business  in  need  of 
y money  went  to  its  banker  and  borrowed 


stock  for  you,  they  had  to  be  paid  for  and   /On  its  notes  for  short  periods.  The  mod 


the  stock  had  to  be  delivered.   You  may/  em  corporation  finds  its  need  too  great  for 


borrow  money  to  buy  stock,  but  on  thit 
Exchange  every  transaction  is  a  cash^ne 
and  stock  must  be  delivered  the  next-Hay. 
Yon  will  not  get  the  exact  100  shace's  held 
by  the  man  who  sold  to  you.  A^  the  end 
of  the  day  every  broker  has  ^ftgaged  in 
thousands  of  transactions.  He  owes  all 
sorts  of  stock  to  innurtrferable  other 
brokers  and  they  owe  stock  to  him.  He 
owes  them  money  and  .they  owe  money 
to  him.  The  job  of  balancing  all  these 
trades  is  done  after/trading  ends,  and  it 
consumes,  sometimes,  most  of  the  night. 
It  is  done  by  a  branch  of  the  Exchange 
called  the  Stock  Clearing  Corporation. 
And  next  day,  through  the  offices  of  this 
same  department,  all  balances  of  money 
are  made  by  checks  and  all  balances  in 
stock  are  delivered. 

THE  magnitude  of  the  business  done  in 
this  institution  is  almost  beyond  the 
range  of  our  understanding.  1  he  stocks  of 
1,121  corporations  are  traded  in.  They 
comprise  more  than  700  million  shares. 
I'heir  market  value  is  67  billion  dollars. 
Last  year  920  million  shares  changed 
hands,  or  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the 
whole  total.  There  have  been  years — 
like  1901— when  the  sales  of  shares  was 
three  times  as  great  as  the  whole  total 
listed.  That  year  the  558,000  shares  of 
St.  Paid  stock  were  turned  over  twenty- 
two  times.  Last  year  we  had  much  the 
same  performance  with  Loose-Wiles  stock. 
There  were  500,000  shares  of  this  issue, 
but  the  sales  rose  to  18,600,000  shares.  /' 

The  volume  of  all  sales  last  year  w^S 
about  82  billion  dollars.  Add  to  this  thjee 
billion  in  bond  sales.  There  you  have  a 
total  of  85  billion  dollars.  The  sales  made  by 
all  the  farms  in  the  country,  the  sales  of 
all  the  great  steel  companies,  of  all  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  of  all  the  depart- 
ment stores,  plus  all  the  money  spent  on 
building  construction  in  a  single  year,  do 
not  equal  this  sum.  The  brokers  collected 
in  commissions  several  hundred  million 
dollars  for  this  service.  If  the  Exchange 
did  not  exist,  this  volume  of  business 
could  not  be  transacted;  or  to  do  this 
business  without  if  would  cost  not  less 
than  four  billion  dollars. 

Yet  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  business  of 
Wall  Street.  It  does  not  include  the 
Curb  Market,  where  another  230  million 
shares  were  sold  last  year,  or  the  new 
stock  market  in  the  Produce  Exchange, 
where  doubtless  an  additional  30  million 
shares  will  change  hands  this  year;  nor 
the  vast  over-the-counter  market,  where 
sales  are  at  least  as  great  as  on  the  Curb. 

All  this  has  to  do  with  the  work  of  the 
Exchange.  Millions  come  to  Wall  Street 
to  buy  corporation  stocks.  There  is 
another  side — the  side  where  corporations 


that.  It  requires  millions.  And  so  it  gets 
its  funds  by  means  of  bond  issues  or 
issues  of  stock. 

Let  us  say  10  million  dollars'  worth  of  new 
stock  IS  issued  by  a  corporation.  A  great 
banking  house  will  underwrite  this  issue; 
that  is,  it  will  take  the  whole  10  millions  of 
stock  from  the  corporation,  hand  over  its 
check,  and  the  corporation  goes  about  its 
business.  It  has  the  money.  The  under- 
writing banker  must  now  sell  the  stock. 
He,  in  turn,  organizes  a  syndicate;  that 
is,  he  forms  a  group  of  other  bankers  to 
whom  he  allots  portions  of  the  issue,  they, 
in  turn,  underwriting  or  purchasing  their 
allotments.  Now  comes  the  public  offer- 
ing. The  stock  is  advertised  and  sold  to 
the  public  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
investor  pays  perhaps  $100  a  share  to  the 
syndicate.  The  syndicate  pays,  let  us 
say,  97  to  the  underwriting  banker.  The 
banker  paid  96  to  the  corporation. 

Now,  the  public  does  not  buy  very 
rapidly.  Perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  stock  will  be  taken  by  investors. 
Fifty  per  tent  will  be  purchased  by  spec- 
ulators. 'I^he  problem  of  the  syndicate 
bankers  isko  get  the  other  twenty-five  per 
cent  int(y  the  hands  of  investors  and  to 
divert  tlaat  fifty  per  cent  in  the  hands  of 
speculators  into  the  possession  of  real 
investors.  The  bankers  must  now  "make 
a  n)irket"  for  their  stock.  They  give  to 
thfiir  brokers  what  are  called  "scale 
otders";  that  is,  they  will  instruct  a 
broker  to  buy  the  new  stock  at  99  and  to 
sell  it  at  loi.  In  that  way  the  price  is  kept 
from  going  down.  Every  time  it  goes  up, 
the  bankers  feed  a  little  more  into  the 
market.  Thus,  they  will  gradually  get 
the  greater  portion  of  the  issue  into  the 
hands  of  the  investing  public.  There  is 
usually  a  period  when  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  issue  floats  about  in  the  hands 
of  the  speculative  element.  This  spec- 
ulative element  is  therefore  essential  as  a 
waterway  on  which  the  stock  can  be 
ultimately  floated  to  the  investor.  The 
Stock  Exchange  is  an  essential  mecha- 
nism in  this  process.  In  1909  sixty-six 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
speculators.  In  191 5  this  had  been  re- 
duced to  fifty  per  cent.  In  1920  it  had 
been  cut  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is 
perhaps  less  than  twenty  per  cent  today. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  function  performed 
by  the  bankers  in  Wall  Street.  They  are 
not  as  a  rule  members  of  the  Exchange. 

There  are  hundreds  of  banking  houses 
engaged  in  this  business.  This  is  the  kind 
of  work  which  is  done  by  the  great  houses 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  Kuhn, 
Loeb  and  Company,  Dillon,  Read  and 
Company,  and  numerous  others. 

When  the  activities  of  the  bankers  and 


HAPPIKESS 


PART  III 

THE  silhouette  moved. 
Slowly,  as  with  difficulty,  it 
started  to  rise — to  vanish  from 
sight  toward  the  top  of  the 
casing.  The  shoulders  were 
drawn  up,  the  neck,  tlien  the  head.  The 
window  frame  was  empty. 

'' Ach!    Ach!"  Katrina  moaned  again. 
''See  to  these  women."  John  ordered 
the  chauffeur.     "I've  got   to  get  my 
boots." 

Irene's  voice  came  coolly.  "I'm  all 
right.  But  Katrina  here  has  fainted. 
I'm  afraid  she'll  break  her  neck." 

John  lifted  the  maid  from  the  danger 
of  the  stair  pit.  He  lost  precious  time  as 
he  bore  her  to  a  bed.  Into  his  own  room 
he  strode,  yanked  on  his  brogans  and 
knotted  the  laces.  Downstairs  in  the  3'ard 
a  tumult  was  growing;  excited  poundings, 
hysterical  shoutings.  Tripe  slobbered  with 
rage  as  he  leaped  at  the  windows.  But 
the  small  sashes  held;  he  failed  to  break 
through. 

Irene  looked  in  as  John  sought  his 
flash-light. 

"Never  mind  it,"  she  cried,  "the  moon 
hasn't  set." 

She  had  slipped  a  loosely  fitting  cloak 
over  her  negligee.  Downstairs  they  hur- 
ried and  passed  through  the  sitting-room. 

The  yard  was  filled  with  men.  They 
were  running,  calling,  waving  their  arms. 
With  the  kitchen  door  opened,  Tripe 
added  to  the  turmoil.  From  man  to  man 
he  charged,  barking  savagely,  getting 
kicked  at  and  cursed.  The  rumpus  was 
grotesque. 

"Tripe,  you  devil!  .  .  .  COME  HERE!" 
ordered  Forsythe. 

But  the  dog  was  obsessed.  He  clamped 
on  a  coat  slee%'e  and  clung  with  locked 
jaws.  It  was  Enoch  Baldwin's  coat 
sleeve.  A  scuffle  ensued,  till  the  beast  was 
pried  loose. 

"Now,  then,"  panted  Forsythe,  "what's 
all  this  about.""  He  held  the  big  Airedale 
wedged  between  his  knees. 

"Th'  spook,"  cried  Mike  .Austin,  "went 
into  th'  barni" 

TT'ORS'l'THE  alanced  up.  Directly  over 
the  shed  ridgepole,  a  black  oblong 
aperture  yawned  in  the  barn-front.  A 
dirt-befogged  window  had  been  opened  or 
removed. 

"Where'd  you  come  from  now.'"  Enoch 
Baldwin  blazed.  He  was  a  skinny  little 
man  with  queer,  knoblike  head.  His  hat 
had  been  crushed  and  his  coat  sleeve  was 
ruined. 

"I  came  from  the  house,"  John  an- 
swered, puzzled. 

"So:  What  was  you  doin'  in  it,  this 
hour  o'  night.'" 

"\\  ho  wants  to  know?" 

"  B'gad,  /  want  t'  know!  Up  here  with 
th'  Cravenside  woman,  warn't  your — 
an'  we  sort  o'  come  an'  ketched  you!" 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 


"I'm  deputy  sheriff 'round  these  parts, 
don't  forget  that.  An'  they's  laws  ag'in' 
such  matters." 

"Come  on!"  begged  Austin.  "Let's 
bag  that  dam'  spook!" 

"Stop!"  Irene  ordered.  She  was  sud- 
denly before  them.  She  turned  on  old 
Enoch.  "I'm  mistress  here.  All  of  you 
are  trespassing." 

"Yeah?  An'  mebbe  you're  a  city 
woman  an'  go  in  f'r  such  things — " 

"What  things?" 

" — but  up  in  these  mountains  we're 
respectable  persons." 

"Enoch,"  warned  Forsythe,  "if  you 
don't  want  your  head  punched,  be  careful 
what  you  say." 

"You  punch  my  head,  young  feller,  an' 
you'll  find  yourself  jailed.  I  commence  t' 
see  light  through  this  myst'ry  at  last. 
What's  hauntin'  this  hilltop  is  a  real  live 
husband,  aimin'  t'  catch  his  wife  mis- 
behavin'." 

"Enoch,  tfiat's  enougli!"  Releasing  his 
doji,  John  straightened  angrily. 

"Enough,  is  it? — with  you  an'  this 
female  coverin'  your  fumadiddles — " 

"I  told  you,  that's  enough!" 

John  Forsythe  struck.  His  fist  was 
like  a  mallet.  It  met  Enoch's  mouth  and 
whipped  his  head  backward.  The  deputy 
wheeled  and  went  down  on  his  back. 

"Great  heavens!"  cried  Irene.  "Sup- 
posing you've  killed  him?" 


"I  haven't  killed  him.  I've  only  knocked 
him  out.  I'm  sorry  I  had  to  hit  him  in 
front  of  you.  But  I  couldn't  stand  by 
and  hear  him  insult  you." 

"Is  he  hurt?"  asked  Irene.  She  bent 
above  the  body. 

"Mouth's  bleedin'  a  bit,"  Gleason 
answered,  kneeling.  "He'll  get  you  for 
this,  John  Forsythe." 

"All  right,  let  him.  Where  have  you 
come  from,  to  show  up  here  so?" 

Mike  Austin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
He  was  lean  and  ungainly,  with  an 
absence  of  ciiin.  "We  follered  Blind 
Jessie.  We  knowed  from  th'  first  you  was 
tryin' t'  stall  us — " 

"Never  mind  that  now,"  a  hoarse  voice 
protested.  "Jake's  opened  the  door; 
let's  see  to  the  barn!" 

"OTOP,  /  command  you!"  Irene's  tone 
was  deadly.  "  You  hear  me,  all  of  you ! 
If  anyone  goes  into  that  barn,  I'll  have 
him  arrested  for  malicious  vandalism." 
"  But,  ma'am — " 

"You're  up  here  on  misciiief  tiiat  im- 
plicates my  husband.  That's  7ny  affair, 
and  the  matter  is  private." 

"Th'  hell  it's  private!"  a  bass  voice 
retorted.  "Private,  is  it,  to  have  spooks — " 

"IT'S  GETTIN'  AWAY!"  wailed  a 
voice  across  the  yard. 

Down  near  the  silo,  where  a  view  of 
the  far  south  mowing  was  obtainable, 
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noon  when  he  took  Mrs.  TV^aeyand  me  for 
a  drive  out  in  th(;  coafifry.  We  gathered 
quantities  of  honeysuckle,  pink  and  white 
dogwood,  and  wild  azaleas.  On  our  way 
back,  we  stopped  to  give  them  to  Mrs. 
Melville  Bell.  Doctor  Bell  said,  "Let  us 
go  m  by  the  porch  door  and  surprise 
them."  On  the  steps  he  paused  and  spelled 
into  my  hand,  "Hush!  They  are  both 
asleep!"  We  tiptoed  about,  making  a 
bower  of  the  flowers.  It  was  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten — those  two  dear 
people  seated  in  armchairs — Mrs.  Bell's 
white  head  bowed  on  her  breast,  Mr. 
Bell's  head  thrown  back  on  the  chair,  his 
beard  and  curly  hair  framing  his  ruddy 
face  like  that  of  a  statue  of  Zeus.  We  left 
them  undisturbed  with  the  flowers  and 
their  dreams. 

I  was  always  glad  to  visit  Doctor  Bell's 
family  in  Washington,  or  at  their  summer 
home  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  I  admired 
Mrs.  Bell  for  the  courage  and  persever- 
ance with  which  she  conquered  her  hand- 
icap of  deafness  from  infancy.  She  was  a 
wonderful  lip  reader,  and  certainly  she 
needed  patience,  skill,  and  humor  to  read 
the  lips  of  the  countless  visitors  who  came 
to  the  house.   She  never  spelled  on  her 


fingers,  because  she  believed  that  this 
system  of  communication  isolated  th^-^ 
deaf  from  normal  people.  She  lavSd 
beautiful  lace  and  used  to  hold  a  filrfiy  web 
in  her  hands  and  show  me  how  to  trace 
the  woven  flowers  and  leaves,  the  saucy 
Cupids,  the  silken  vvinding  streams,  and 
the  lacy  crisscross-^df  fairy  paths  bordered 
with  aerial  boughs.  1  he  two  small  daugh- 
ters, Elsie  and  Daisy,  were  always  ready 
to  play  with  me,  and  Daisy  tried  to  spell 
into  my  hand  all  the  bright  things  she 
heard  so  that  I  could  laugh  with  her. 

^  I  "'HERE  were  often  distinguished  gather- 
ings,  when  I  was  introduced  to  learned 
scientists.  Doctor  Bell  used  to  spell  what 
they  said  to  me.  He  always  assumed  that 
anyone  could  understand  anything.  He 
would  explain  to  me  the  laws  of  physics  or 
some  principle  of  magnetism;  but  no 
matter  how  abstruse  his  discourse  might 
be,  I  loved  to  listen  to  him.  He  could 
never  be  in  a  room  two  minutes  before 
the  whole  talk  converged  in  his  direction. 
People  chose  to  listen  to  him  instead  of 
talking  themselves.  He  had  an  extraordi- 
nary gift  of  presenting  diflicult  problems 
in  a  simple  and  vivid  manner — a  gift 


which,  in  my  experience,  is  one  of  the  j 
rarest  possessed  by  human  beings. 

Doctor  Bell  was  never  dogmatic  in  his 
conversation.  He  was,  I  think,  the  only 
person  I  ever  knew  who  could  look  at  a 
subject  from  a  point  of  view  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  his  own  with  genuine  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  When  it  was  presented 
to  him  he  would  say,  "Perhaps  you  are  j 
right.  Let  us  see." 

His  gifts  as  an  orator  are  not  known  to 
the  public  in  general  because  he  chose  to 
exercise  them  in  behalf  of  an  obscure 
group  living  in  silence.  But  I  know  what 
eloquent  speech  is.  I  have  stood  beside 
I)octor  Bell  on  the  platform  and  felt 
speecfrecmiing  from  his  lips,  and  eloquence 
in  his  voice,  his  attitude,  his  gestures,  all 
at  once.  Never  have  I  longed  more  in- 
tensely foj/  graceful,  natural  speech  than 
on  these/occasions. 

Aftgr  he  had  talked  a  while,  he  would 
toujjn  my  arm,  I  would  rise  and  place  my 
■  nd  on  his  lips  to  show  the  audience  how 
Id  read  what  he  was  saying.  I  wish 
words  could  portray  him  as  I  saw  him  in 
those  exalted  moods — the  majesty  of  his 
presence,  the  noble  and  spirited  poise  and 
action  of  his  head,  the  strong  features 
partly  masked  by  a  beautiful  beard  that 
rippled  and  curled  beneath  my  fingers, 
the  inspired  expression  which  came  into 
his  face  when  he  was  deeply  moved.  His 
splendid  head  lifted,  his  nostrils  dilated, 
his  eyes  flashed  valor,  and  his  gestures 
were  large,  harmonious  movements  of  the 
body,  like  his  thoughts.  No  one  could 
resist  so  much  energy,  such  grace. 

"p'VERY  teacher  of  the  deaf,  no  matter 
•'-^  what  system  he  advocates,  has  been 
influenced  by  Doctor  Bell.  He  broadcast 
his  ideas  in  the  truest  scientific  spirit,  with 
no  personal  ambition  to  advance.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  maintained  at  his  own 
expense  an  experimental  school  in  Wash- 
ington where  practical  work  could  be 
carried  on  in  finding  better  ways  of  teach- 
g -very  young  deaf  children.  He  strove 
.  unceasingly  to  make  it  possible  for  every 
child  without  hearing  to  acquire  speech. 

You  who/see  and  hear  may  not  realize 
that  the,*€aching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  is 
one^f^e  divinest  miracles  of  the  nine- 
tCjenth  century.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible 
'for  one  who  sees  and  hears  to  realize  what 
it  means  to  be  both  deaf  and  dumb. 
Ours  is  not  the  stillness  which  soothes  the 
weary  senses;  it  is  an  inhuman  silence 
which  severs  and  estranges.  It  is  a  silence 
not  to  be  broken  by  a  word  of  greeting,  or 
the  song  of  birds,  or  the  sigh  of  a  breeze. 
It  is  a  silence  which  isolates  cruelly,  com- 
pletely. Two  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  ray  of  hope  for  us.  In  an  indifl^erent 
world  not  one  voice  was  lifted  in  our  be- 
half. Yet  hearing  is  the  deepest,  most 
humanizing,  philosophical  sense  man 
possesses.  Lonely  ones  all  over  the  world, 
because  of  Doctor  Bell's  efforts,  have  been 
brought  into  the  pleasant,  social  ways  of 
mankind. 

Doctor  Bell  was  a  young  son  of  an  old 
country,  a  self-reliant  Scot,  but  so  nobly 
did  he  live  among  us,  he  seems  our  own. 
His  life  was  singularly  free  from  harass- 
ments  both  of  temperament  and  circum- 
stances. No  allowance  was  ever  needed 
for  the  eccentricity  or  waywardness  of 
genius.  His  nature  was  too  fine  to  breed 
rivalries  or  to  tolerate  animosities.  I  have 
never  met  anyone  who  knew  Doctor  Bell 
personally  who  {Continued  on  page  i68) 
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another  of  the  villagers  was  excitedly 
gesturing.  Control  the  rest  of  them,  John 
could  not.  Despite  Irene's  anger,  they 
bolted  for  the  meadow — even  old  Gleason. 
Across  Enoch's  form  he  leaped  with  a 
stumble. 

"We'd  better  go  along,"  John  cried  in 
dismay. 

"You  go!   Tr\'  to  get  ahead  of  them. 
I'll  stav  with  Mr.  Baldwin." 
"  But—" 

"Go,  go!  If  it's  Donald,  protect  him!" 

TRIPE  had  gone  already;  propelled  by 
steel  muscles,  he  sprang  down  the 
grade.  And  John  got  in  motion.  Fanned 
in  an  arc,  the  others  ran  ahead,  forgettmg 
the  dog  as  the  dog  forgot  them.  Instinc- 
tively the  .Airedale  saw  what  was  wanted; 
it  raced  ahead  swiftly  with  short,  angry 
harks — jumping  like  a  rabbit  when 
grasses  screened  its  quar^\^  That  quarry 
was  plain,  fleeing  crazily  southward.  It 
made  for  the  wall  and  the  pasture  beyond. 
.A  floppy,  sprawly,  long-legged  "specter," 
it  gained  the  stone  wall  and  crashed  over 
out  of  sight.  Tripe  went  over  also.  .  .  . 

Had  the  figure  been  La  Flemme.' — 
Cravenside? — a  stranger?  Forsythe 
couldn't  tell.  The  distance  was  too  great. 
But  when  they  reached  the  wall,  John 
was  in  the  lead.  He  mounted  the  stones 
but  did  not  go  over.  The  pasture  before 
him  was  a  labyrinth  of  bushes,  shoulder- 


high  blueberry  interspersed  with  birch 
In  the  paths  amid  these  bushes  the  Aire- 
dale hunted,  barking. 

The  cursing  was  voluble. 

"'Tain't  sense,  follerin'  in  there,"  Aus- 
tin cried  sharply.  "Besides,  why  should 
we?  Ghosts  don't  leave  tracks.  We  been 
chasin'  a  man!" 

"Yeah,  but  what  man?" 

"Seems  t'  me  they's  only  one  man 
who'd  be  snoopin'  around,  tryin'  t'  find 
who  was  lovin'  his  wife!" 

"No  more  o'  that!"  the  big  surveyor 
snapped.  "I  never  set  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Cravenside  before  tonight." 

"Then  you're  a  fast  worker — or  she 
is! — I'll  say  that  for  one  o'  you." 

"Have  you  boys  gone  crazy?" 

"You  go  off  on  trips,  don't  you?  How 
do  we  know  they  been  f'r  th'  gov'ment? 
You  might  o'  went  t'  see  Donald  'bout 
his  property  an'  somehow  met  his  woman. 
Then  he  disappears,  no  one  knows  where, 
but  they's  stories  gets  out  his  Shape's 
snoopin'  'round  here.  Well,  an'  why  not? 
What  proof  we  got  that  Don  Cravenside 
ain't  been  watchin'  you  f'r  weeks,  waitin' 
f'r  this  t'  happen?  An'  we  took  him  for 
his  ghost!" 

John  suddenly  laughed.  It  was  all  so 
ridiculous. 

"Where  have  you  boys  been  tonight, 
that  I  didn't  see  you  when  I  looked  from 
my  window?" 
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His  mirth  discomfited  those  below  him. 
Austin  said  sourly: 

"We  hid  in  th'  orchard  till  Jessie  come 
out.  Then  we  follered  her  home." 

"'Way  home?" 

"Naw — we  lost  her  over  in  Craven- 
side's  Woods." 

"Over  here  beyond  the  pasture,  you 
mean?  She  went  that  way,  alone?" 

"Far's  we  could  see.  We  dassent  get 
too  close,  or  she'd  know  we  was  behind. 
After  she  crossed  th'  log-road  bridge,  it 
was  too  blamed  dark  f'r  us  t'  go  further." 

"You  haven't  been  till  this  time  of 
night  following  Jessie  to  the  brook!" 

"Naw — we  went  back  t'  th'  store  an' 
stood  around  an'  talked.  Then  Enoch 
says  he  aimed  t'  have  more  speech  with 
you,  'bout  th'  things  you  said  t'night  in 
th'  lane.  We  'Uowed  we'd  tag  along.  But 
we  got  t'  your  house  an'  found  nobody 
home.  That  was  so  funny  that  Enoch  got 
riled.  Said  if  you  was  sleepin'  up  t'  th' 
Homestead,  th'  whole  explanation  was 
right  under  our  noses.  So  we  went  up 
through  th'  orchard  an'  hid  in  th'  grass." 

""T^ID  everything  appear  all  right,  over 
^-^  to  my  house?" 

"Near's  we  could  see." 

"Were  any  lamps  burning?" 

"Naw — your  house  was  dark." 

"Was  Hives  La  Flemme  with  you?" 

"I  reckon  so — yaas." 

"He  warn't  with  us  to  the  store,"  old 
Gleason  contradicted. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  John,"  a  cooler 
voice  declared,  "he  ain't  been  with  us 
since  we  turned  back  at  the  brook.  I 
remember  he  was  with  us  to  the  pasture, 
but  after  that  we  lost  him." 

"Go  on,  Mike.  You  found  my  house 
closed  and  came  up  through  the  orchard. 
Were  the  lights  out  in  the  Homestead?" 

"All  but  one  in  the  east  room  upstairs. 
Baldwin  was  all  f'r  goin'  in  an'  ketchin' 
you  then,  but  some  o'  th'  boys  'llowed 
we'd  better  give  you  th'  chance  t'  get  t' 
sleep.  Then  we'd  break  in.  'Bout  a  half- 
hour  after  the  east  room  light  went  out, 
we  heard  noises  in  th'  barn — like  things 
fallin'  over — or  bein'  bumped  into.  We 
heard  a  funny  squeakin'  noise,  too,  like  a 
rusty  pulley  workin'." 

"Go  on — hurry  up!" 

"Well,  it  made  us  forget  'bout  you  an' 
Mis'  Cravenside.  If  Don  was  in  th'  barn, 
we  thought  we'd  let  him  settle  his  own 
mess.  If  a  ghost  was  in  th'  barn,  we'd 
stay  an'  see  what  happened.  But  a  long 
time  we  had  t'  wait — most  an  hour, 
seemed-like — 'fore  that  window  opened 
an'  a  Shape  showed  on  th'  shed.  It 
worked  along  th'  ridgepole  on  t'other  side 
fr'm  us.  Then  it  hitched  itself  up  on  th' 
roof  o'  th'  ell.  Them  roofs  don't  slope 
much — " 

"Go  on — for  heaven's  sake,  hurry!" 

"Well,  we  crept  'round  th'  barn  after  a 
time,  an'  there  was  that  Somethin' 
hangin'  head  down  ards.  Over  th'  edge. 
It  give  us  th'  creeps." 

"How  could  anything  human  manage 
it,  and  not  pitch  off  on  its  head  V 
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He  ivas  ashen  with  terror  at  sight 
of  his  captors.  His  clothing  was 
wrecked;  he  had  lost  ojff  a  shoe.  "I 
didyit  mean  t'  do  it!"  he  wailed 


"Looked  as  if  rotted  shingles  had  been 
pulled  off,  t'  give  a  leg-hold  on  tli'  timbers 
underneath.  Th'  small  west  window  is  th' 
only  one  close  enough  t'  th'  eaves  any- 
wheres upstairs  t'  make  such  a  stunt 
possible." 

"^'es,  I  know  that." 

"Anyhow,  whilst  we  was  waitin'  t'  see 
whether  th'  Thing  hoisted  itself  back  up, 
or  went  iieadforemost  mto  th'  window, 
some  female  mside  started  screechm'  her 
head  off — " 

"Enoch's  comin'  down  th'  mowin'," 
Gleason  mterrupted. 

1  he  group  turned  around. 

"Mis'  Cravenside's  with  him.  Let's 
get  over  th'  wall,  then  we  won't  be  on 
her  property." 

"Boys,  you're  all  wet,"  Forsythe  said 
persuasively.  "I've  never  laid  eyes  on 
that  lady  till  tonight.    If  Don's  on  this 
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property,  in  this  jiasture,  anywhere  in 
this  district,  Till  as  anxious  to  know  it  as 
anyone  present — " 

"^  ou  gotta  show  us!" 

"All  right,  I  will.  We're  going  to  beat 
this  pasture.  We'll  fan  out  the  whole 
width  of  it,  within  calling  distance  of  one 
another,  and  advance  abreast — " 

"Hark!  .  .  .fr  cat's  sake  .  .  .  IV HATS 
THAVr 

\  es,  what  was  it .  .  . 

A  CR\  had  reached  them.  Prom  over 
at  the  back  of  the  pasture  it  reached 
them — high-pitched,  long-drawn,  heart- 
throttling.  It  cut  through  the  night  above 
the  barking  of  the  dog,  above  their  caustic 
conversation,  echoing  against  the  hillside 
and  dissolving  in  the  silence.  The  grouji 
shrank  together.  Came  a  younger  man's 
hoarse  whisper — 


"I  heard  bosses  shriek  like  that — in 
France — " 

"  That  warn't  no  boss,"  Austin  pro- 
tested. 

"No,"  said  Joe  Gleason,  "a  human 
give  that  yowl.  A  human  that's  been 
hurt.   Over  there  towards  th'  woods!" 

Iripe's  found  sometbin'  that's  got 
hmi  troubled." 

They  listened  in  the  moonlight  for  the 
cry  to  be  repeated.  Over  toward  the  west 
the  Airedale  had  worked,  an  altered  note 
now  in  Its  vocal  excitement. 

"S'pose  he's  bagged  th'  feller,  whoever 
we  was  chasin' .'" 

"More  likely  he's  injured  himself," 
John  said  nervously,  "poking  his  way 
through  this  poorly  lit  pasture.  Come 
on  .  .  .  we'll  find  out!" 

He  dropped  from  the  wall.  On  the 
opposite  side  he  started  through  the  scrub. 


Enoch,  with  Irene,  had  almost  reached  the 
group.  John  wanted  no  more  bickermg 
with  old  Baldwin  for  the  present. 

He  headed  toward  Tripe's  barkings. 
Bushes  scratched  his  wrists;  fronds  clawed 
his  trousers.  Occasionally  he  stumbled 
where  moss-covered  boulders  made  hum- 
mocks in  the  sod.  But  bush  after  bush 
he  skirted,  ever  deeper  in  the  labyrinth 
illumined  by  weak  moonshine.  Once  he 
turned  and  glanced  back.  No  persons 
were  followmg.  There  was  no  vocal  evi- 
dence that  they  had  even  crossed  the  wall. 

'■-All  right,"  he  said  irnmlv,  ''I'll  go 
It  alone  I" 

TX  AND  out  through  circular  lanes  he 
A  worked,  around  clumps  of  low  birch, 
wild  azalea,  and  sheep  laurel;  over  spaces 
carpeted  with  sweetbrier  and  checker- 
berr\";  flanking  rocky  ledges;  falling  over 
stumps  that  were  hidden  in  barberry. 
Nearer  and  nearer  he  drew  to  the  dog. 

Occasionally,  for  long  intervals  after  he 
arrived  at  the  center  of  the  pasture,  the 
dog  would  be  silent.  At  such  tirre  the 
searcher  lost  his  direction.  Ten  minutes 
passed.  Fifteen.  Twenty.  Some  stretches 
he  traversed  by  circuitous  route,  to  avoid 
wicked  brier  clumps  where  passage  was 


impracticable.  At  times  he  paused  to 
listen.  .  .  . 

Water  trickled  somewhere  ...  no 
other  noises.  In  all  that  moonlit  area  no 
other  persons  seemed  moving  or  follow- 
ing. Far  away,  on  his  right,  a  half-mile 
nearly,  the  Homestead  on  the  hill  was 
vague  against  the  stars.  Nearer,  at  his 
left,  the  mill  brook  was  flowing.  Beyond 
the  brook  were  woods — spruce,  hemlock, 
w'hite  birch,  shag  hickory — a  dark  and 
sinister  barrier.  Within  the  half-hour  the 
moon  would  sink  behind  it.  John  ven- 
tured a  shout. 

"Helloo-oo!"   he  called.  And  waited. 

He  fancied  someone  answered,  a 
woman's  voice  apparently,  but  over 
northeastward,  the  way  he  had  come. 
Then  1  ripe  aroused  to  barking.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  brook  he  responded, 
though  a  distance  still  ahead. 

John  waded  the  stream.  1  hence  he 
came  on  an  aisle  that  ran  crookedly  but 
smoothly — some  sort  of  log  road  bordering 
the  timber.  He  turned  along  this  cleared 
space.  Rounding  a  curve,  he  kicked  some- 
thing rakish,  something  metallic  that 
clicked  against  a  rock.  He  stooped  and 
picked  it  up  .  .  . 

^' Lord!"  he  e.Kclaimed.   A  shudder  ran 


through  hiin.  He  had  picked  up  the  scimi- 
tar stolen  from  his  study. 

Someone  had  thrown  it,  fleeing  along 
the  brook.  It  had  struck  the  sod  oblique- 
ly, resting  on  a  hummock  till  John's  boot 
dislodged  it.  Jolin  touched  its  blade,  with 
hesitant  finger  tips. 

A SECOND  shudder,  a  shudder  more 
grisly,  played  havoc  with  his  nerve. 
In  reflex  action,  he  wiped  his  fingers  on 
his  trousers  .  .  . 

Then  he  saw  Tripe.  Out  of  the  brush 
at  his  right,  the  dog  bounded.  But  he  did 
not  leap  toward  his  master  in  greeting. 
In  the  pathway  he  halted,  ears  and  tail 
erect,  to  whimper  worriedly,  sniff  the 
ground  about  his  paws,  and  wait  till  John 
reached  him.  John  followed  fearfully — 
the  brook  now  on  his  right. 

Almost  at  once  he  saw  human  legs — • 
man's  legs! — thrust  from  the  bushes,  vith 
feet  pointing  downward.  He  straightened 
in  shock.  He  dropped  the  lethal  weapon. 

The  man  he  had  turned  over  was  the 
long-missing  Cravenside! 
Donald  Cravenside! 
Dead! 

Donald  Cravenside  dead!  .  .  . 
Twenty  years  {Continued  on  page  ijq) 
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Stop  Coddling  Yourself! 


By  WILLIAM  S. 


THE  other  day,  prelimi- 
nary to  examining  a 
man's  heart,  I  had  him 
engage  in  some  simple 
exercises.  In  a  few  min- 
utes this  big  six-footer  was  all  tuck- 
ered out.  "Doctor,"  he  gasped, 
"I  guess  I  am  getting  soft.  I've 
been  coddling  myself  too  much 
during  the  past  few  years." 

He  was  dead  right  about  being 
soft.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
his  muscles  soft  and  flabby,  in- 
cluding his  heart  muscle;  his  cir- 
culation was  sluggish,  and  before  I 
was  through  I  discovered  that  his 
brain  and  liver  were  also  sluggish. 

I  am  afraid  that  as  a  nation  we 
are  on  the  road  to  "getting  soft." 
Modern  civilization,  with  its  labor- 
saving  devices  and  inventions 
and  luxuries,  is  taking  toll  of  our 
stamina  and  lessening  our  vitality. 

Several  years  ago,  when  making  strength 
tests  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
tests  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  showed 
a  marked  decrease  in  comparison  with 
standards  that  had  been  made  twenty-five 
years  before,  and  I  presume,  with  still 
more  automobiles  in  commission  at  the 
present  time,  I  should  find  an  even  greater 
weakening  in  the  leg  muscles  if  I  were  to 
repeat  these  tests  today.  Now,  when  our 
leg  muscles  get  weak,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  abdominal  musculature  is  also 
weakened.  I  could  fill  this  article  with 
stories  of  indigestion,  constipation,  sup- 
posed auto-intoxication,  and  other  ab- 
dominal miseries,  that  have  been  cured  by 
a  restoration  of  the  walking  habit. 

I BELIEVE  that  the  average  healthy  man 
or  woman  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
walking  five  or  six  miles  every  day  in  the 
open  air.  Of  course,  this  presupposes  that 
this  five-  or  six-mile  walk  represents  the 
sum  total  of  the  exercise  for  the  day.  If 
one  is  doing  housework,  climbing  stairs, 
or  engaged  in  other  occupations  which 
necessitate  walking,  the  distance  referred 
to  should  be  cut  down.  I  merely  mention 
a  five-mile  walk  as  representing  an  agree- 
able form  in  which  the  required  daily 
physical  exercise  may  be  profitably  taken 
by  an  ordinary  individual  in  good  health. 

Not  long  ago  a  neighbor  of  mine  kept 
complaining  about  headaches,  indigestion, 
and  constipation.  I  could  not  find  any- 
thing wrong  with  him,  and  so  I  finally  ad- 
vised him  to  use  his  car  only  for  week-end 
outings.  I  made  him  promise  to  walk  the 
three  miles  from  his  home  to  his  office  six 
days  a  week.  In  less  than  six  months  his 
headaches  and  indigestion  had  disap- 
peared. I  suppose  he  would  have  got  well 
in  two  or  three  months  if  I  had  made  him 
walk  both  ways. 

While  I  am  speaking  about  muscles,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  a  muscle  does 
not  have  to  be  big  in  order  to  be  healthy. 


SADLER,  M.  D. 


There's  a  sort  of  thrill  in  getting  back  to  nature 

I  would  rather  see  good,  solid,  small 
muscles  than  a  great  big,  overgrown 
musculatLlre. 

Some  people  are  born  with  big  muscles, 
just  as  others  are  born  with  big  feet  or  big 
noses,  and  they  don't  have  to  exercise  to 
keep  these  musclts  big.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against 
overdevelopment  of  the  muscles.  If  you 
are  too  athletic  when  yd-u  are  young,  you 
may  overdevelop  your  h^rt,  and  then 
later  in  life  there  is  danger  of  fatty  de- 
generation if  you  don't  keep  your  exercise 
right  up  to  snuff.  I  advocate  moderate, 
regular  exercise  to  keep  in  ordinary  good 
health. 

It  is  the  law  of  Nature  to  allow  any 
organ  or  structure  rapidly  to  deteriorate 
when  we  fail  to  make  proper  use  of  it.  I 
believe  that  the  great 
trouble  with  our  teeth  in 
modern  times  is  not  just 
the  fact  that  the  diet  of 
children  is  deficient  in 
lime,  phosphorus,  and 
other  salts,  but  can  be  at- 
tributed in  a  greater  meas- 
ure to  failure  to  use  the 
teeth  vigorously.  We  are 
subsisting  more  and  more 
upon  soft  foods  that  do 
not  require  mastication. 

If  we  were  to  go  back  to 
some  of  the  dietetic  prac- 
tices of  our  forefathers  and 
eat  more  rye  bread,  graham 
bread,  hard-tack,  sauer- 
kraut, and  hominy,  we 
should  be  less  bothered 
with  pyorrhea,  indigestion, 
constipation,  and  auto-in- 
toxication. 

While  on  the  subject  of 
teeth,  I  should  like  to  say 
something  about  digestion. 
I  think  many  persons  are 
falling  into  the  habit  of 
coddling  their  stomachs. 


Now,  I  am  fully  aware  that  sick 
stomachs  must  have  proper  diets, 
but  I  am  talking  just  now  about 
well  stomachs.  There  is  a  decided 
tendency  nowadays  to  pamper  the 
stomach  and  feed  it  only  with 
viands  that  are  easy  of  digestion. 
This  is  very  weakening.  The 
stomach  is  a  hollow,  muscular  or- 
gan— It  needs  work,  it  thrives  on 
work.  A  good  mess  of  sauerkraut 
or  corned  beef  and  cabbage  would 
do  some  stomachs  good;  they  are 
hard  to  digest,  but  a  healthy 
stomach  thrives  on  hard  work.  Of 
course,  if  you  have  pampered  your 
stomach  for  fifteen  years,  you  are 
going  to  have  trouble  if  you  start 
right  in  on  a  big  dose  of  corned 
beef  and  cabbage.  Give  your 
stomach  four  to  six  weeks  to  tune 
up  and  get  ready  for  a  real  day's 
work  like  this.  The  stomach  mus- 
cles are  getting  soft,  just  like  the  leg 
muscles,  because  we  don't  use  them. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  am  talking 
about  well  stomachs.  I  don't  want  some 
reader  who  has  gastric  ulcer  or  some  form 
of  chronic  indigestion  to  take  this  advice 
too  literally.  If  your  doctor  put  you  on  a 
diet,  stick  to  it,  regardless  of  what  I  am 
saying  here;  but  if  you  have  a  healthy 
stomach,  don't  be  afraid  to  give  it  a  good 
hard  job  now  and  then. 

ANOTHER  way  in  which  we  are  becom- 
^  ing  soft  is  shown  by  our  inability  to 
withstand  cold.  We  are  developing  into  a 
hothouse  race.  Furnace  and  steam  heat 
have  led  to  overheating  of  both  our  living 
and  working  quarters.  Most  individuals 
begin  to  shiver  if  they  come  into  a  room 


What  is  better  than 
a  nice,  brisk  walk 
of  five  miles  or  so? 
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Dark  Happiness 


{Continued  from  pa^c  67) 

IJer  he  looked  than  when  John  had  last 
seen  him.  His  thin  hair  had  grayed; 
his  face  was  lined  with  wrinkles.  .A.  pair 
ot"  dark  trousers  covered  his  limbs  and  his 
shirt  of  blue  broadcloth  showed  a  great 
bloody  slash. 

But  dc-ad!  No  specter,  disembodied  b}- 
sudden  cosmic  mishap.  A  flesh  and  blood 
Cravenside.  or  he  had  been  till  that 
evening,  with  hat  and  glasses  missing  and 
a  green-flannel  bag  thrown  clear  from  one 
shoulder.  Forsythe  was  sickened  by  the 
ghastly  sight  presented.  He  must  have 
died  instantly,  the  eccentric  young 
scientist.  His  body  was  warm,  though 
his  muscles  were  stiffening.  The  banshee 
they  had  heard  must  have  been  his  shrill 
death-cry. 

Jessie,  then,  had  lied.  But  why  had 
she  done  so?  What  motne  had  brought 
the  last  member  of  the  House  of  Craven- 
side  up  to  \  ermont  to  skulk  about  his 
premises  and  be  slain  in  countrv'  moon- 
light? Most  of  all,  now  that  his  lips  were 
sealed  forever,  would  the  method  of  his 
vanishing  ever  be  disclosed.'  This  last 
was  more  important  than  to  know  who 
had  killed  him. 

The  minutes  ticked  away.  Tripe  sat  on 
his  haunches,  tongue  shuttling  mechani- 
cally. From  under  a  rotted  log  came  the 
xylophone  of  crickets.  Ten  feet  away  the 
pasture  brook  trickled.  .  .  . 

"  W  e've  got  to  go  back,  Tripe  .  .  .  and 

tell  her  .  .  .  what's  over  in  this  pas- 
_  ft 
ture  .  .  . 

He  stopped  and  listened.  The  dog 
sprang  alert  and  went  out,  barking. 
\'oices  reached  Forsythe — low-toned,  in- 
distinct, half-mumbled — made  by  persons 
approaching  whose  footsteps  gave  no 
sound. 

"Helloo-oor"  called  the  surveyor. 

"Yes!"  came  response.  ''Where  are 
you,  Mr.  Forsythe?" 

The  voice  was  Irene's,  and  John  fol- 
lowed Tripe.  He  must  stop  her  from 
seeing  what  lay  near  the  brook.  He  dis- 
cerned her  presently,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  brook  she  was  skirting,  at  the  head 
of  a  group  of  five  or  six  men. 

'"Have  you — found  anything?"  de- 
manded the  woman.  Enoch  was  with  her, 
and  Gleason,  and  four  others. 

T^HE  survev'or  crossed  the  brook.  "Yes, 
*^  I've  found — everj'thing,"  he  told  her 
raggedly. 

"Mr.  Forsythe,  -xhat's  the  matter?" 

"Jessie  lied  to  us — there's  something 
over  on  the  opposite  bank  that  no  one 
should  look  at  but  the  coroner,  Mrs. 
Cravenside." 

"What  say?"  cackled  Enoch. 

"  I  can't — get  head  or  tail  to  it — except- 
ing the  evidence  that  Hives  La  Flemme 
did  it—" 

"Evidence?  What  evidence?  What 
makes  you  think  Hives  La  Flemme  did 
it?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  later." 

"How  do  we  know  you  didn't  do  it?" 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  Enoch,  don't 
start  that!" 

"^'ou  mean,"  bejran  Irene,  "Donald's 
— over  there — ?" 


How  the  Controlled-Key 
Safeguards  Accuracy 

When  the  gates  go  down  at  the  crossing,  all  traffic  is  com- 
pelled to  stop. 

In  an  equally  positive  manner  the  Comptometer,  by  means 
of  the  "Controlled-Key,"  automatically  bars  incomplete  key- 
strokes in  three  different  ways: 

1.  It  compels  a  complete  down  stroke 

2.  It  forces  full  return  on  the  up  stroke 

3.  It  prevents  wrong  registration  from  interference  strokes  on 
adjacent  keys 

Here  is  how  it  works: 

The  operator  was  adding  down  a  column  at  high  speed.  Near 
the  bottom  something  happened — she  failed  to  put  a  key  clear  down. 

Unaware  of  the  fault  she  tried  to  go  on.  But,  automatically  the 
machine  instantly  locked  up  and  refused  to  add  another  figure  until 
the  fault  was  corrected. 

No,  she  didn't  have  to  add  the  column  over  again.  She  knew  the 
fault  that  caused  the  lock-up  was  in  the  last  key  struck.  So  she 
simply  completed  the  unfinished  stroke,  touched  the  correction 
button  and  went  right  on. 
Thus,  the  Controlled-Key  bars  the  way  against  mechanical 
operating  errors.   It  will  not  permit  an  imperfect  key- 
stroke to  register  an  error. 

With  this  positive  control.  Comptometer  speed  produces 
accurate  figure  work  at  less  cost. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO.,  1700  N.  Paulina  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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'7  Can't  Tell  You 
How  Happy  I  Am 


a  \  /ouRiett, 
2  Y  —less 

X  and  I  d.c 


letter  came  tKis  morning 
—less    tKan   four    Kours  ag'o 
id  just  wKat  you  told 
me.    Now  I  am  ricKer  by  $5.75. 

"It  doesn't  seem  true — but  it  is.  for 
I  bought  a  hat  with  $3.00  of  it.  Sev- 
enty-five cents  paid  for  new  .silk  socks 
for  my  baby.  1  made  my  purchases 
when  I  went  shopping  for  food  for 
dinner — in  a  little  shop  right  around 
the  corner.  I  have  two  whole  dollars 
left.  And  that  I  expect  to  swell  to 
five  dollars  or  more  tomorrow. 

"What  a  lot  I  have  to  tell  my  hus- 
band. You  see  we  ve  not  been  very 
well  off  financially.  The  poor  dear 
has  been  so  unfortunate.  He  just 
can  t  seem  to  progress  as  quickly  as 
our  friends  do.  They  have  radios  — 
automobiles  and  lovely  homes.  We 
must  get  along  with  the  simplest  of 
things. 

"But  now  I  can  help!  I  certainly 
made  a  good  start  today — and  I  am 
going  to  keep  right  on. 

Not  Enough  Money— 

OTT  S  almost  sure  to  make  youn^ 
Ol  folks  unhappy.  The  Wise  little 
woman  joins  the  Pin  Money  Club, 
a  money -making  department  for 
American  Magazine  readers.  Ten 
thousand  members  are  making  fives 
and  tens  of  dollars  every  day.  N  o, 
not  only  ''married  girls  but  single 
ones,  too.  Miss  Serena  Salomon  of 
Wisconsin  earns  hundreds  of  dollars 
every  year.  Do  send  for  our  beauti- 
ful new  booklet  which  tells  you  about 
our  delightful  work  and  the  money 
you  can  earn  in  your  spare  moments. 


Secretary,  Pin  Money  CI  UD 
The  American  Ma  gazine 
De  partment  Kj 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 


"^'ou  lied  to  us  also,"  Irene  defended, 
"^'ou  told  Mr.  Forsythe  and  me  that  my 
husband  wasn't  anywhere  about  this  dis- 
trict— don't  forget  that!" 

"No.  I  was  careful  what  I  said.  I 
worded  it  special.  I  told  you  whoever  or 
whatever  made  the  music  in  the  orchard, 
or  whoever  or  whatever  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  upset,  it  wasn't  the  person  you 
married.  ^-Jnd  it  wasn't!" 

"But  Mr.  Forsythe  has  seen  my  hus- 
band's body — -over  in  the  brush — on  the 
other  side  of  this  brook!" 

"But  not  the  man  you  married,  Mrs. 
Cravenside.  He's  changed  loo  much  for 
that!  He's  changed  so  much  lately,  both 
in  looks  and  in  spirit,  it'd  fill  you  with  sor- 
row— if  you  knew  him  at  all.  John  says 
he's  seen  him?    He'll  tell  you  I'm  right." 

"How  do  you  know  whether  his  looks 
have  changed?  ^  ou  said  you'd  been 
blind  for  ten  or  twelve  years." 

"But  I  said  something  else.  I  said,  I 
had  to  lose  my  sight  to  find  it,  Mrs.  Cra- 
venside, though  I  don't  blame  you  much 
tor  not  understanding." 

"All  I  want  t'  know  is,"  Enoch  Baldwin 
snarled,  "who  slashed  Don  Cravenside 
with  John  Forsythe's  sword?  Till  I  find 
out,  you're  all  under  arrest.  That  goes  for 
you,  too,  Jessie  Barnes — 'nother  accessory 
t'  th'  fact.  So  you'd  better  talk  fast,  an' 
no  hocus-pocus!" 

Jessie  Barnes  sighed.  But  gradually 
tranquillity   came   into   her  voice.  .  .  . 

"Sammie  did  it,  Enoch.  My  foolish 
boy — La  Flemme!" 

"OO?  How  d'  you  know?" 

^  "Call  it  .  .  .  a  woman's  intuition — 
you  can  understand  that!  A  woman's 
intuition  and  .  .  .  what  I've  suspected 
might  eventually  happen.  Donald's  lying 
somewhere  around,  you  say,  slashed  with 
a  sword?  Well,  I've  heard  Sammie  talk 
about  that  sword  at  John's  house.  I've 
heard  him  talk,  too,  about  bagging  Don's 
spirit.  He'd  have  to  come  through  this 
pasture,  same  as  I  did  tonight,  to  get  to 
our  house.  I  told  Donald  he'd  better 
spend  the  night  over  in  the  sawmill,  but 
the  moonlight  was  bright  and  he  prob'ly 
wandered  'round.  Sammie  met  him,  o' 
course.    If  John's  sword  was  stolen — •" 

"Where's  Sammie  now?" 

Silence  for  a  moment.  Jessie  seemed 
listening,  or  rallying,  perhapsi  from  dis- 
closure of  the  tragedy. 

"All  I  know  IS — there's  another  call 
coming — a  different  kind  of  call — from 
u]i  on  Don's  hilltop." 

"V  mean  La  Flemme's  up  there?" 

"That's  rather  improbable,"  Irene  said 
quickly.  "Mr.  Baldwin  and  I  just  came 
from  the  hilltop — " 

"Besides,"  added  Gleason,  "we  chased 
Hives  off  th'  place,  if  'twas  him  on  th' 
roof.    We  chased  him  t'  this  pasture." 

There's  somebody  up  there  who  needs 
me,"  Jessie  whispered.  Her  insistence  was 
poignant.  "When  folks  have  been  need- 
ing you  all  3'our  life,  you  get  sort  o'  sensi- 
tive when  calls  come  for  help." 

"She  may  be  getting  'trouble  vibra- 
tions' from  Katrina,"  Irene  said  to  John, 
"something  else  you'd  probably  be  skep- 
tical about,  but  I've  seen  them  demon- 
strated." 

Jessie  overheard. 

"No,  it's  Sammie.  He's  up  there  alone, 
scairt  at  what  he's  done,  sobbing  his 
lieart  out." 


"All  right,"  said  Enoch,  "you  lead  the 
way.  Darned  funny  thing,  woman  blind 
as  a  bat  meddlin'  in  a  mess  like  this,  but 
she  seems  t'  be  sure  and  I  got  t'  reach  a 
tellyphone.  Fitch,  you  'fraid  t'  stay  with 
this  body  a  spell?" 

"I  ain't  so  keen  'bout  it,"  Parker  Fitch 
responded. 

"All  right — Higgins,  you  stay  with 
him." 

The  procession  was  eerie  that  wound 
from  that  pasture. 

Jessie  led  the  way,  seeming  more  con- 
fused by  John's  offer  of  guidance  than  if 
she  went  alone.  John  turned  to  Irene, 
putting  his  arm  about  her  at  times  to  keep 
her  from  mishap.  Enoch  came  behind 
with  wide-eyed  Joe  Gleason.  Tripe 
brought  up  the  rear,  trotting  dejectedly, 
appearing  responsible  for  the  plight  of  his 
master,  so  remorseful  was  his  manner. 
And  directly  out  northward  the  blind  girl 
felt  her  way.  Always  her  arm  was  out- 
stretched before  her,  always  the  antennae 
fingers  seemed  picking  up  vibrations  too 
fine  for  other  senses,  guiding  her  unerringly. 
They  reached  the  wall  finally.  John 
helped  the  women  over,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  the  far  southwest  corner  of 
the  mowing.  Then  began  that  long  trek, 
single  file,  up  the  grade  toward  the  Home- 
stead. .  .  . 

Irene  was  weeping  before  it  was  reached. 
And  Forsythe  consoled  her  the  best  he 
was  able.  He  was  troubled,  himself,  at 
their  dilemma,  however.  If  La  Flemme 
wasn't  found,  or  had  a  fair  alibi,  Enoch 
would  act,  and  make  his  threat  good. 
Irene  might  have  to  spend  miserable  days 
behind  bars  in  the  shoddy  Paris  jail — till 
Cravenside's  attacker  had  been  captured, 
or  confessed. 

They  got  to  the  yard,  to  encounter  the 
chauffeur.  He  sat  with  Katrina  on  the 
orchard  embankment. 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?"  his 
mistress  demanded. 

"Ever  since  you  left,  ma'am.  Katie 
wouldn't  stay  in  the  house.  She  made  me 
keep  with  her,  out  in  the  open." 

"Have  you  seen,  or  heard,  anything 
peculiar  around  the  premises  since  I  left?" 

"No,  ma'am — not  a  thing." 

"Ah,"  cried  the  sheriff,  "just  as  I 
thought.  A  lot  o'  hocus-pocus — ■" 

"Enoch,  shut  up!"  Forsythe's  voice 
was  ugly.   "Give  Jessie  a  break." 

THE  blind  girl  paused  a  moment  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ell.  She  bowed  her  head 
slightly.  Her  left  hand  cupped  her  eyes. 
She  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  poise  in 
order  to  go  on.  .  .  .  Suddenly  she  opened 
the  door  to  the  shed.  Into  it  she  fumbled, 
the  others  striking  matches.  Across  the 
floor  she  trod,  stepping  skillfully  around 
clutter.  A  harness-room,  or  grain-room, 
opened  at  the  connection  with  the  barn. 
Into  it  she  groped.  She  went  toward  a 
chest  built  into  one  wall.  They  expected 
her  to  open  it.  But  Jessie  failed  to  open  it. 
Instead,  she  turned  and  beckoned. 

"One  of  you  men  get  up  on  this  chest." 
"Get  up  on  it  why?"  the  sheriff  de- 
manded. 

"I'll  show  you  when  you've  done  it." 

They  boosted  Enoch  up, 

"Now,"  went  on  the  blind  girl,  "there's 
a  thin  strip  of  iron  nailed  acrost  the 
rafters.  Pull  down  on  it  gently — but  be 
careful  of  your  head." 

Old  Baldwin  obeyed.    A  strange  but 
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simple  thing  resulted.  \\  ith  the  squeaking 
of  rusted  pulleys,  twin  rafters  left  the 
ceiling.  Balanced  by  weights,  a  strip  of 
upper  flooring  two  feet  in  width  and  a 
dozen  feet  in  length  came  easily  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  grain-room.  Cleats  were 
nailed  on  this  flooring,  like  the  steps  on  a 
chicken-run. 

"Let  me  go  up  first,"  Bhnd  Jessie 
suggested.  "Hold  it  so  it  won't  fly  up 
again.  Donald  told  me  he  fi.xed  this 
twenty  years  ago,  when  his  father  was 
laid  up  one  winter,  so  he'd  have  a  hide- 
away under  mows  hlled  with  hay." 

L  p  the  strange  ramp  she  went,  stepping 
clear  overhead.  Enocli  came  ne.xt.  Then 
Fors\tiie  helped  Irene.  A  lantern  was 
swung  up,  provided  by  Jamie.  A  low- 
studded  room  had  been  built  in  the  loft, 
a  queer,  boyish  sort  of  room,  eight  feet  in 
measurement,  no  two  walls  in  plumb, 
light  coming  in  from  the  window  to  the 
shed-roof.  1  his  place  held  a  cot,  a  table, 
two  chairs.  The  cot  had  been  slept  on. 
On  the  table  were  dishes.  1  hese  dishes 
showed  that  a  meal  had  recently  been 
eaten  there.  But  more  than  such  appoint- 
ments caused  Irene  to  cry  out.  .  .  . 
Pegged  along  one  wall  were  clothes  and 
hats.  .And,  incongruous  in  that  display, 
was  a  dusty  suit  of  dinner  clothes — a 
tuxedo  and  an  hiverness.  .  .  . 

"O.AMMIE,"  the  blind  girl  cried  softly, 
^  "come  out!" 

They  looked  at  her,  perplexed.  The 
little  room  seemed  empty.  Was  she 
cracked,  after  all.' 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Sammie.  It's  Jessie 
asks  it.  I  won't  let  them  hurt  you.  You 
didn't  know  it  was  really  Mr.  Craven- 
side —  " 

A  sob  came  from  somewhere! 

"He's  under  the  cot,"  Jessie  said 
raggedly.  "\ou  may  have  to  pull  him 
out.  He  hadn't  been  with  me  a  week 
'fore  I  knew  of  his  weakness  for  hiding 
under  beds." 

They   pulled   La  Flemme  forth.  .  .  . 

He  was  ashen  with  terror  at  sight  of  his 
captors.  His  clothing  was  wrecked;  he  had 
lost  off  a  shoe. 

"I  didn't  mean  t'  do  it!"  he  wailed. 
He  broke  from  John's  clutch  and  fell  at 
Jessie's  knees.  "I  thought  he  was  a 
spook — I  let  him  have  it — I  thought 
'twould  cut  through  him,  but  th'  spook  ivas 
a  man!" 

Jessie's  hands  found  his  head.  Her 
fingers  smoothed  his  hair.  "Get  up, 
Sammie.  You  did  it  by  accident — I 
know — " 

"I  bumped  into  him  sudden-like,  by  th' 
brook  in  th'  pasture.  All  of  'em  was 
chasin'  me,  even  th'  dorg — " 

"It  was  you  on  these  roofs  then?"  Joe 
Gleason  put  in. 

"Veah,  I  was  on  th'  roofs — I  got  into 
John's  house  and  borrowed  his  sword — 1 
came  up  through  this  barn  and  into  this 
room — I  was  huntin'  th'  spook  m'self  one 
night  when  Jessie  come  up  here — I  saw 
how  she  did  it,  worked  th'  ladder,  I  mean. 
.So  I  did  it  t'night  when  I'd  borrowed 
John's  sword — " 

"You  thought  you'd  find  th'  spook  up 
here'('"  the  sheriff  asked  roujihly. 

"You  said  so  yourself,  Enoch  Baldwin 
— in  th'  lane  after  John  Forsythe  left  us. 
You  said  j'ou  bet  you  could  find  it  easy 
'nough  if  you  only  could  get  in  th'  house. 
Well,  I  knowed  I  might  get  into  a  winder 
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'cross  th'  roofs,  by  comin'  this  way.  I'd 
find  th'  spook  m'self  and  get  all  the  credit. 
Mebbe  Mis'  Cravenside  'd  gimme  that 
swell  auttymobile  if  I  ketched  it  for  her — " 

"Get  up — stop  your  blubberin'.  You 
bumped  into  Donald  an'  slashed  him  with 
the  sword.?" 

"I — only  hit  him — twice — " 

"But  you  did  it.?  You  admit  you  did 
it?" 

"I  thought  he  was  a  spook  till  I  found 
out  he  warn't.  He  just  give  a  yell  and 
curled  up  on  his  face — " 

"An'  what'd  you  do  then.?" 

"All  o'  you  was  chasin'  me,  even  th' 
dorg — I'll  kill  that  dorg  some  day  when  I 
get  a  good  knife! — " 

"You've  done  all  th'  killin'  you're 
gonna  do  for  th'  present,  young  feller. 
Whatever  struck  vou  t'  double  back  up 
here?" 

"I  thought — if  I  could  get  around  be- 
hind you — you'd  never  think  t'  look  in  th' 
place  that  you  just  come  from.  Oh 
Jessie,  Jessie,  I  didn't  m-m-mean  t'  do 
it— ![' 

"I'll  see  you  through  it,  Sammie.  We 
must  call  it  an  accident." 

John  turned  to  Enoch.  "Well,"  he 
asked  savagely,  "are  you  satisfied  now?" 
( To  be  concluded) 


The  Perfidy  of  Woman 

{Continued  from  page  41) 
friend   Mike  here  has  been   trying  to 


unload  a  cut-down  tiivver  on  me! 

"Unload  nothin',"  said  Mike,  with  a 
grin.   "That's  a  good  car,  that  is." 

"You're  not  by  any  chance  referring  to 
that  little  wreck  out  there,  are  you?" 
George  asked,  with  affable  amusement. 
"Was  that  a  flivver  once?" 

"Say — you  come  out  here!"  said  Mike. 
Since  the  evening  before  he  had  placed 
two  well-worn  tires  on  the  front  wheels; 
he  had  even  put  a  seat  upon  the  chassis, 
and  after  he  had  been  turning  the  crank 
for  a  time,  the  observers  discovered  that 
he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  add  some  gasohne. 

"She  cranks  a  little  bit  heavy,"  said 
Mike,  vigorously  turning  away  at  the 
handle,  "but  when  she  gets  goin'  she's  a 
regular  humdinger.  There,"  he  added, 
leaping  to  the  levers,  "you  listen  to 
that!" 

"Gee,"  exclaimed  Rodney  White,  who 
Iiad  drawn  near  enough  to  the  group  to  be 
an  interested  spectator,  if  not  an  integral 
member. 

His  schoolmates  ignored  him  utterly. 
George  looked  from  the  flivver  to  Skiddy, 
with  obviously  disdainful  eyebrows,  and 
Skiddy,  waving  at  the  trembling  thing  of 
metal,  nonchalantly  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"Did  somebody  cough?"  asked  George^ 
and  Skiddy  replied,  "No,  sweetheart — 
it's  got  the  hay  fever." 

"Aw,  quit  yer  kiddin',"  said  Mike. 
"That's  a  grand  car.  You  can  take  my 
word  for  it.  It  don't  pay  any  dealer  not 
to  tell  the  truth.  That  car — " 

"George,"  said  Skiddy  with  great  so- 
lemnity, "if  I  had  the  five  dollars  my 
friend  Mike  is  asking  for  that  little  me- 
chanical toy,  I'd  be  tempted  to  take  it 
home  for  my  kid  brother  to  play  with." 

"Five  nothin',"  said  Mike,  a  glint 
appearing  in  his  eye.  "Fifteen  I'm  askin' 
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^        LAST  INSTALLMENT 

THEY  took  LaFlemme  down  to 
the  yard — and  the  highroad. 
Fainter  and  fainter  grew  his  cries 
of  protestation,  terror,  and  un- 
governable anger.  Two  of  the 
villagers  went  back  to  the  pasture  to  keep 
»igil  with  their  friends.  The  chauffeur 
went  with  them.  Irene  and  Jessie,  and 
Katrina  and  Forsythe,  were  left  on  the 
premises.  The  hilltop  quieted. 

Jessie  stood  with  head  bent  forward, 
left  hand  cupping  her  eyes,  right  still 
clutching  the  blanket  at  her  chest,  till  the 
foolish  boy's  cries  could  no  longer  be 


HAPPmESS 

A  remar\ahle  story  of  the  strange  hap- 
penings in  the  House  of  Cravenside 


heard.   Silent  she  stood,  and  motionless. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  bother  with  him," 
Irene  said  sympathetically.  "Anyone 
with  his  lack  of  mental  balance  belongs  in 
an  asylum." 

Jessie  raised  her  head.  I  he  lantern  on 
the  rough  box-table  lighted  the  scene. 

"You've  got  no  proof  he's  unbalanced, 
Mrs.  Cravenside." 

"No  proof!  After  the  events  of  this 
night — .'" 

"After  all,  what's  mental  unbalance? 
Just  because  Sammie  don't  act  like  the 
run  o'  folks,  proves  nothing.    A  lot  o' 


people  might  come  here  from  Mars  and 
call  us  all  crazy,  'cos  we  don't  act  like  the 
run  o'  folks  there.  It's  queer,  this  notion 
that  if  a  majority  o'  persons  has  a  certain 
sense,  or  lack  of  it,  that  majority  makes 
everything  all  right." 

"Well,  it's  pretty  plain  to  be  seen, 
Jessie  Barnes,  that  in  this  case  his  aber- 
rations— whether  or  not  approved  by  the 
majority — have  cost  a  man  his  life!" 

"You  think  so?  You  think  Sammie's 
responsible  for  what's  happened  tonight? 
Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Cravenside.  That's  why 
I'll  see  him  through  it.   He  was  just  an 
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instrument,  that's  all,  just  an  instrument!" 

"An  instrument  for  what?" 

"Oh,  you  folks  who  think  that  things 
just  happen  hit  or  miss,  any  old  fashion! 
Don't  you  know  that  if  thmgs  happened 
hit  or  miss,  any  old  fashion,  there  couldn't 
be  any  world  as  we  know  it?" 

"No — I'm  not  quite  that  enlightened, 
Jessie  Barnes." 

"Jessie,"  cried  Forsythe,  "in  the  name 
of  all  that's  holy,  tell  us  what  you  know 
and  have  this  riddle  explained! — about 
Donald's  presence  up  here,  I  mean." 

"Let's  go  somewheres  that  I  can  sit 
down.  I've  got  to  think — get  my  bearings 
— learn  from  Donald,  if  I  can,  how  much 
I  should  say." 

"Learn  from  Donald!  How  can  you  do 
that?  He's  dead." 

Jessie  straightened.  Her  antenna  hand 
reached  out.  She  turned  toward  the 
cleated  "stairs." 

"We'll  go  into  the  house,"  Irene  sug- 
gested. 

"Yes,"  said  Jessie,  starting  down  first. 
"The  blind  will  lead  the  blind,  so  to  speak." 
They  got  into  the  sitting-room.  Irene 


drew  the  curtains  and  closed  all  the  doors. 

"Jessie  Barnes,"  she  begged,  "if  you 
know  how  my  husband  disappeared  in  his 
own  house  that  night  eight  months  ago — 
how  he  got  up  here — what  he's  been  doing 
and  why — ? " 

"Is  that  all  you  care?  Just  to  know  a 
bit  o'  myst'ry  that's  so  simple  you're 
going  to  be  angry  when  you  learn?" 

"Angry?  Why  should  I  be  angry ?  And 
it's  not  'all  I  care'  .  .  .  but  the  mystery 
— its  solution — of  course  has  a  bearing  on 
my  attitude  toward  Donald's  memory." 

TN  a  big,  threadbare  chair  the  blind 
woman  sat,  erect,  immobile,  the  blanket 
almost  covering  her.  And  the  strength 
in  her  masklike  face  was  awesome.  On 
the  sofa  before  her,  Irene  sank  nervously, 
the  shock  of  this  denouement  still  tragic 
in  her  eyes  She  made  a  place  beside 
her  for  Forsythe.  .  .  . 

"^  ou  quarreled  with  Donald  the  night 
he — disappeared,"  Jessie  said  finally, 
"'^'ou'd  spoken  right  sharp  to  him,  hadn't 
you?  Oh,  you  didn't  mean  to  do  it.  I 
know,  I  know.  They're  the  saddest  words 


in  the  world — T  didn't  mean  to  do  it' — 
because  they're  so  true!" 

"I  don't  know  how  well  you  knew  my 
husband,  Jessie  Barnes,  before  he  married 
me — " 

"He  was  one  o'  the  dearest  friends  I've 
ever  had,  Mrs.  Cravenside.  We  went  to 
school  together — grew  up  together.  When 
Pa  scuttled  out,  Don  helped  me  with  Ash- 
ley— money,  I  mean — to  see  him  through 
the  courts." 

"Ah!  So  that's  it?  I  might  have — 
known.  Would  to  God  you'd  married 
him.  I  don't  say  that  in  rancor.  I  say  it 
in  tenderness,  even  with  him — being 
brought  in — from  that  pasture — at  this 
moment — " 

"Yes,  yes.  I  know  that  too." 

"I  don't  know  why  /  married  him.  We 
— we  didn't  belong  together.  I  was 
young — he  was  kind  to  me  in  a  foreign 
country  and  he  seemed  to  have  money — ■ 
it  was  one  of  those  strange  affairs  that  we 
sometimes  can't  explain." 

"No,"  agreed  Jessie,  "not  when  we're 
blind.   But  never  mind  that  now." 

"I  soon  saw  my  mistake — that  I'd 
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blundered  frightfully — that  I'd  let  him 
blunder  also — " 

'■f  think  he  blundered,  as  you  call  it, 
trj  ing  to  forget.  You  see,  I  sent  him  away. 
He  wanted  to  marr>'  me.  But  I  wouldn't 
let  him  when  1  learned  'bout  my  eyes." 

"CO  THAT'S  why  he  came  back,"  cried 
Forsythe.  "To  you,  Jessie  Barnes?" 

"No,  not  at  all."  She  addressed  Irene. 
*'^  ou  scolded  him  that  night  o'  his  leav- 
ing. He  was  late  from  his  work  and  it 
meant  happiness  for  you  to  go  somewheres 
and  hear  music.  ^  ou  didn't  mean  it — no. 
But  it  cut  him  deep.  He  knew  he  was  al- 
ways to  be  like  he  was,  only  maybe  get 
worse.  He  told  me  all  about  it.  He 
poured  it  all  out  to  me  when  he  came  up 
here  to — to  end  himself — " 

"To  urhat?"  cried  her  auditors. 

"^  es,"  nodded  Jessie.  "I'm  getting  it 
from  him  already,  to  tell  you — every- 
thing." 

"You're  getting  it  from  him!"  They 
shifted  uneasily. 

"Wait!  ^'our  man  started  out  to  the 
theater  with  you,  and  you  looked  back  and 
saw  he'd  left  some  lights  on  upstairs. 
Vou  spoke  to  him  sharp  on  that  score  too. 


And  it — it  sort  o'  broke  his  spirit  for  tlie 
moment.  He  started  back  to  shut  those 
lights  off  and  you  got  into  your  cab.  You 
saw  those  lights  go  off  abovestairs.  But 
— your  husband  never  came  out.  Y  ou're 
sure,  o'  course,  he  went  into  your  house.^" 

"I  distinctly  heard  the  door  close.  I 
told  that  to  the  officers." 

".And  the  myst'ry  that  turned  a  whole 
city  bottom-up,  'cording  as  I  got  it, 
warn't  any  deeper  than  the  fact  that — 
well,  somehow  a  plate  had  come  off  a 
light-switch  and  left  two  wires  naked." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  saying.'"  In 
puzzled  stupefaction  Irene  glanced  at 
John,  then  back  at  the  speaker.  "No 
plate  was  missing  from  our  hail  light- 
switch — if  that's  the  one  you  mean." 

"Not  in  your  house,  maybe.  Bur  hfjw 
'bout  ne.\t  door?" 

-XEXT  DOOR!" 

"  Donald  told  me  there  were  four  houses 
in  that  block,  all  joined  together,  like  the 
houses  in  Philadelphia — although  I've 
never  been  there.  And  their  front  doors 
lotjked  alike.  Don  said  he  walked  past  his 
own  steps  thinking  of  his  troubles,  went 
up  the  next  flight,  found  the  door  open, 
and  gave  it  a  push.  It  let  him  into  a  hall- 


Soon  the  cabman  was  pounding  on 
the  door  and  then  came  the  police 


way  exactly  like  his  own.  Excepting  it 
warn't  furnished!" 

Irene  stared  glassily,  lier  hps  dioiiiied 
open.  .  .  . 

"That  next  door,  being  in  an  empty 
house,    was    warped    or   something — or 
the  latch  hadn't  caught  when  the  care- 
taker last  come  out.    And  when  Donald 
tried  his  keys  and  found  it  so,  it  only  made 
him  worse.  He  decided  he  was  getting  so 
bad  he'd  forgot  to  lock  his  own  house.  He 
went  groping  inside  with  his  ring  of  keys 
looped  over  his  thumb.  And  he  found  the 
light-switch — but  broken,  he  told  me — in 
the  very  same  place  as  in  his  own  hall.  " 
"do  on!"  cried  Irene  hoarsely. 
"1  don't  understand  much  'bout  elec- 
tricity.  But  two  live  wires  were  exposed 
and  those  inetal  keys  dangling  from  his 
gloved  thumb  made  a — made  a — " 
"Short  circuit?"  put  in  Forsythe. 
"  That's  it.     \  hat's  what  he  called  it. 
1  hey  'blew  our  a  fuse' — I  remember  ho 
said  that,  whatever  it  means." 

"OHR,'S   right,"    Irene   said  raggedly. 

^  -^  "  I  hat  section  of  buildings  was  old.  It 
had  been  re-wired  with  one  fuse-box  serv- 
ing four  residences  and  four  different 
meters.  I  recall  the  fuss  made  later  that 
night  when  people  came  home  and  found 
their  lights  out.  And  I  thought — Donald 
— had  somehow  (donliiiued  on  page  it>3) 
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Can  You  Solve 

this  Mysterious 


This  is  a  photograph  of  the  scene  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  X,  struck  by  the  bullet  from 
an  unidentified  firearm,  collapsed  on  the  sidewalk  of  the  stnall  town  in  which  he  lived 


The  evidence  is  circumstantial  hut  conclusive — 
when  you  get  the  right  man,  you  II  know  youve  got  him! 

X 

By  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS 


MR.  X  fell  dead,  srruck  by  a 
bullet,  just  as  a  photograph 
was  being  taken,  in  the 
street  of  a  suburban  town. 
No  sound  was  heard.  The 
fatal  missile  came  from  a  distance.  1  he 
photograph  is  reproduced  above. 

Investigation  revealed  that  eight  men, 
picnicking  in  an  undeveloped  wooded 
park  about  a  mile  from  town  that  after- 
noon, had  each  fired  a  shot  from  a  long- 
range  rifle,  brought  along  by  one  of  the 
men.  These  shots  had  been  fired  at  vari- 
ous times,  from  noon  until  4:50  or  5  v.  m., 
as  the  picnickers  rambled  over  the  park. 
One  member  of  the  party  had  brought 
along  a  camera,  and,  as  a  souvenir  of  the 


picnic,  each  -man  was  snapped  as  he  fired 
mto  the  air  or  at  an  imaginary  squirrel  in 
the  trees. 

It  was  charged  that  all  the  shooters 
were  guilty  of  inexcusable  carelessness, 
and  that  one  had  committed -involuntary 
homicide.    But  which  one? 

The  film  of  eight  snapshots,  wheii'~d<- 
veloped,  gave  the  answer.  They  were 
shown  to  Dr.  Goodrich,  the  well-known 
criminologist,  and  he  pointed  to  one  of 
them  and  said: 

"That  picture  shows  the  fatal  shot 
being  fired.  The  men  in  the  other  pic- 
tures are  clearly  exculpated." 

His  subsecpient  exjilanation  of  how 
the  identification  was  made  was  seen  at 


once  to  be  unequivocal  and  convincing. 

The  photographs  are  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page.  Look  at  them  carefully,  in 
comparison  with  the  picture  on  this  page 
and  see  if  you  can  make  the  identification 
No  guesswork  is  involved.  The  clue  is 
clearly  visible  and  requires  no  expert 
knowledge  for  its  interpretation.  Yet  Dr. 
Goodrich's  evidence,  based  on  this  clue 
alone",  was  accepted  as  having  the  force  of 
a  scientific-demonstration. 

The  questioiis-,  then,  are:  (i)  Which 
man  fired  the  fatal  shot?  (.2)  How  do  you 
know?  Write  down  your  ariswi;r,  stating 
what  clue  determined  your  d^c^sion. 
Then  turn  to  page  88  and  see  whetl^r 
you  and  Dr.  CJoodrich  agree. 


Corns 

relief  in  1  minute! 


Removes  the  cause 

The  iu--tant  vou  applv  Dr.  Sclioll  s 
Ziuo-pads  corn  pain  end?. 

Removing  the  cause — pressure  of  shoes 
and  the  healing  medication — is  the  secret 
of  their  healing  power.  No  other  treat- 
ment acts  on  this  natural  principle.  You 
avoid  alldangerof  hlood-poisoningasw  ilh 
cnttina:  vour  corns:  all  risk  of  acid  burn 
on  the  toes  from  using  harsh  liquids  and 
plasters.  Dr.  ScholTs  Zino-pads  are  thin, 
daintv.  cushioning.protective:  guaranteed 
safe.  sure.    TTon  t  come  off  in  bath. 

Biiiiioii!«i  and  Callouses 

Dr.  Schoirs  Zino-pads  are  also  made  in 
sizes  for  Bunions  and  Callouses. 
At  all  drug,  shoe  and  dept.  stores 
— 35c  box. 


For  free  sample 
(mention  size 
warned) ,  a  nd 
booklet,  address 
rheSchollMfg.  . 
Co.,  Chicago. 
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BXSchoirs 

Xino'pads 

Pwt  one  on  — the  pain  is  gone! 


High  School 
Course  in 

(2  Years. 
Thia  simplified,  complete  High  School 
Course — specially  prepared  for  home  study 
by  leading  professors — meets  all  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  coUese, business,  and 
nf\  f\ftyaF   le^tii^S  professions. 
6V  U  1 1 1  CI     o^er  200  noted  Engineers,  Bu3- 
1         I  l*CdC      ine33 Lien. and  Educators  helped 
WWUI  tfWS      prepare  t.;3  epociai  instruction 
which  you  ne^-d  forsuccf  "3.  Koma^t' r  v/hat 
your  inclin;:;r.lon3  m>7  be,  yoa  can'tho 

to  sacceed  -Jfithont  e-ocialized  traininij.  Le' 
VJST71S  yoa  the  prmctical  trAinmg  yoa  aaed. 


American  School 

Orexel  AvD.  a.  53th  SLroet 
Dept.     H-75  Chicago 


I  leisurely  stroll,  appeared  Harperly  Hoyle. 

I     '"I  watched  vou  slip  away,"  he  said 

I  tran-quilly.  "I  was  afraid  I  wasn't  going 
to  c.itch  vou.    And  then  I  realized  that 

j  you  couldn't  go — you  hadn't  any  wrap." 
"I  rtV;  going,"  Lvdia  whispered.  Sud- 
denly tire  air  began  to  seem  too  soft,  too 
slow.  too\weet.   "Instantly!"  she  added 
hrmly.    Sh^  felt  a  little  breathless.  "I 

!  came  out  to  examine  a  new  variety  of  ins 
that  the  Crapdalls  ha\e  just  imported 
from  Japan."  " 

'  "I'm  coming  tomorrow  to  call  on  you," 
Hoyle  announced.  "I  want  to  see  the 
garden  and  I  want  to  see  how  you  look  in 

I  the  dungarees." 

"I  warn  you — "  Lydia  returned,  m  her 
best  half-whisper,  to--her  frivolous  note — 
"if  you  ask  me  to  marry  you,  you'll  have 
to  pay  that  ten  dollars,  on  the  highboy." 

"I  certainly  won't,"  Hoyle  declared, 
with  heat.  "I'm  giving  you  a  pair  of  the 
very  best  quality  of  China%silk  dungarees. 
They're  worth  much  more  than  ten 
dollars."  \ 

"Well,  then,"  Lydia  conceded,  in  her 
charming  voice,  "I  might  be  i'tiduced  to 
say  yes.  But  I  warn  you,  if  you^iake  me 
help  you  dig  gold  in  the  tropics  ofVinters, 
you'll  have  to  help  me  crate  furniture  in 
the  shop  of  summers."  \ 

Hoyle  was  staring  at  her.  Suddenly 
she  realized  why.  She  had  forgotten  for 
the  moment  all  about  her  mythical  li^ryn- 
gitis  .  .  .  she  had  spoken.  .  .  .',  She 
blushed. 

But  Hoyle  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
With  unparalleled  tact,  he  answered  'her 
in  an  indignant  whisper.  "Why  didr^'t 
you  tell  me  how  beautiful  your  voice  is,*y 
he  demanded.  \ 

Then,  in  full  tone,  "Let's  cut  down  this* 
path  to  the  garage,"  he  suggested.  "I'm 
going  to  take  you  to  ride!" 

+  *  *  +  * 


Money  BaifcWlftirVbu  Fiiw$H  if  Wot  Satijfieaj 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL.  Dept.  H-75 

Drexel  Avenue  and  58ih  St.,  Chicago 

Send  me  full  information  on  the  subject  checked  and 

how  you  will  help  me  win  success  in  tliat  line. 
....Architect  ....Electrical  Engineer 

....Building  Contractor        ....General  Education 
....Automobile  Engineer  ....Lawyer 
....Civil  Engineer  ....Mach.  Shop  Practice 

....Structural  Engineer        ....Mechanical  Engineer 
...-Bu-ine=s  Mana'cer  ....Steam  Engineer 

...  C.  P.  A.  &  Auditor  ....Dr?ftsrnan& Designer 

„..Bookkeepep  ....High  School  Graduate 

Name  _  Age  _  

8t.  and  No  _  -  

Tgwn.   -  
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Everything 
Under  the  Sun 


There  is  ice  in  Greenland  that  has  an 
estimated  thickness  of  7,000  feet. 

O 

More  than  a  million  different  shapes  of 
lasts  are  used  in  making  shoes  in  the 
factories  of  the  United  States. 

O 

According  to  a  poll  of  traveling  sales- 
men, the  best  Salvation  Army  band  is  in 
Monterey,  California.  They  say  it  plays 
like  one  of  Sousa's  best  organizations. 

O 

Out  in  Ohio  there  is  a  professor  who 
teaches  horseback  riding  by  mail.  The 
horse,  however,  does  not  come  by  mail. 

O 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the 
unmined  coal  supply  of  this  country  will 
last  us  for  1,500  years  more. 

0 

In  Amsterdam  and  other  cities  of  Hol- 
land, boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  are  barred  from  motion  picture 
theaters,  except  for  special  pictures. 
When  they  are  to  be  admitted,  a  notice 
is  posted  in  front  of  the  playhouse. 


"What  would  I  do 
if  I  lost  my  job?" 

StJPPoSE  your  employer  notified  you  tomorrow  that 
he  didn't  need  you  any  longer?  Have  you  any  idea 
where  you  could  get  another  position? 

Don't  let  this  spectre  of  unemployment  hang  over 
you.  Train  yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  so  well 
that  your  services  will  be  in  demand.  Employers 
don't  discharge  such  men.    They  promote  them  I 

Decide  today  that  you  are  going  to  get  the  spe- 
cialized training  you  must  have  if  you  are  ever 
going  to  get  —  atid  keep  —  a  real  job  at  a  real  salary. 

Right  at  home,  in  spare  time,  you  can  prepare  for 
the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 
For  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  will 
train  you,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

*'Thc  Vnicci'sul  Vitivot^itii" 

Box  7466-F,  Scratitoit,  Pfiona, 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  pait.  please  send  me 
a  copy  of  your  48-page  booklet,  "Who  Wins  and  Why," 
and  tell  me  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position,  or  in  the 
subject,  before  which  I  have  mavked  an  X : 

TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES 

□  Architect  □  AuLnimliil,.  Wnrk 

□  AichiLectural  Praftsman  □  A\iai  inn  l']n;;ini;'S 

n  Buildijig  Foreman  □  riuuibiT  and  .Steam  Fitter 

□  Concrete  Builder  □  Plumbing'  Inspector 

□  Contractor  and  Builder    □  Foreman  Pluniher 

□  Treating  and  Ventilation 

□  Sheet-Metal  Worker 

□  Steam  Engineer 

□  Marine  Engineer 
O  llefrigeration  Engineer 
OB.  B.  Positions 

□  Highway  Engineer 

□  Chemistry 
O  Pharmacy 

□  Coal  Mining  Engineer 

□  Navigation    □  Assayer 

□  Iron  and  Steel  Worker 

□  Textile  Overseer  ov  Supt. 

□  Cotton  Manufacturing 

□  Woolen  Manufacturing 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping  □Agriculture    □  Fruit  Growing 

□  Bridge  Engineer  □  Poultry  Farming 

□  Gas  Engine  Operating     □  Mathematics    □  Eadio 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  COURSES 

□  Business  Management     O  Business  Correspondence 

□  Industrial  Management  □  Show  Card  and  Sign 

□  Personnel  Management   ^  Lettering 

□  Traffic  Management        □stenography  and  Typing 

□  Accounting  and  C.  P.  A.  □English 


□  Structural  Draftsman 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  Electrical  Engineer 

□  I'^llectrical  Contractor 

□  [Electric  Wiring 

□  lOlectric  Lighting 

□  i:iectric  Car  Eunning 

□  Telegraph  Engineer 

□  Telephone  Work 

□  Mechanical  Engineer 

□  Alcchanical  Draftsman 

□  .Mac'iiine  Shop  i^ractice 

□  Tool  maker 

□  Patternmaker 

□  Civil  Engineer 


Coaching 

□  Cost  Accounting 

□  Bookkeeping 

□  Secretarial  Work 

□  Spanish    □  French 

□  Salesmanship 

□  Advertising 


Name  

Street 
Address.. 


□  civil  Service 

□  Bailway  Mail  Clerk 

□  Mail  Carrier 

□  Grade  School  Subjects 

□  High  Schnol  Suhject^ 

□  Illustrating  □Cartooning 

□  Lumber  Dealer 


City  State.. 


Occupation  

If  you  reside  in  Canada,  send  this  coupon  to  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  Canadian^  Limited 
Montreal,  Canada 


and  £as'i/  to 

/earn  to  'Plfiif 

IN  ten  day.s  you  start  play- 
ing popular  airs  on  your 
now  Pan- Amerit-an  aaxo- 
I>iione,  clarinet,  trombone — 
or  any  other  instrument. 
You'll  be  in  demand — you'll 
lf,-:id  in  popularity  wherever 
you  KO. 

Act  now — write  today  for 
illustrated  catalog  and  get 
our  co-Hi!  payment  plan  and 
Trial  offer.  Pan-Americans 
are    the    only  moderately 
priced,  factory  guaranteed 
l);iiid    in.sl  ruinc-ntg    in  the 
world.     Wril.f  t.. 
PAN-AMERICAN  BAND 
INSTRUMENT  &  CASE  CO. 
1011  Pan-American  Building 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Dark  Happiness 


Would  You  Like 
To  Earn  More 
Money4nWork 
That^  Almost 
Romance  ? 


{Co7itinued  from  page  dj) 


EXPERT/ 


r 


J.  E.  SMITH 

President 


"F  you're  (.'arnin};  a  pfiiny  less 
than  SoO  a  week,  elip  coupon 
below.  Get  my  big  Free  Book 
telling  about  opportunities  for  big 
money  in  Radio,  Television,  trans- 
Atlantic  Radio  telephony,  many 
other  wonderful  inventions  and  de- 
velopments constantly  creating  big 
new  Radio  opportunities.  Here's 
work  that's  almost  romance,  a  NEW,  speedy,  growing, 
live-wire  profession. 

And  Radio  needs  trained  men!  Salaries  from 
?>on  all  the  way  up  to  $250  a  week  are  not  unusual. 
You  can  easily  learn  Radio  for  bigger  pay  by  my 
tested,  practical  methods.  Hundreds  of  men  have 
already  done  it.  You  learn  quickly  in  vour  spare 
hours  AT  HOME— it's  all  so  interesting  to  you  that 
il 's  easy  ! 

Extra  Dollars  For  You 
Almost  At  Once 

Think  of  making  .Slo,  $20,  S30  extra  every  week  "on 
the  side,"  "without  interfering  with  your  reii^ular  job! 
I'll  teach  you  to  do  it  almost  at  once  after  you  start  your 
Radio  training  with  me,  by  using  spare  time  that 
you'ro  wasting  now.  And  all  the  while  you'll  be  getting 
rraily  for  the  liigger  Radio  jobs  ahead! 


Six  Big  Outfits  of 
Practice  Material 
Given  Free  of 
Extra  Cost 

With  your  training 
you  get  free  of  extra 
cost  6  great  outfits  of 
real  Radio  practice 
material.  With  these 
6  outfits  you  can 
build  100  real  Radio 
circuits.  This  is  th*' 
practical  kind  of  home 
training.  You  Jearn 
to  hold  a  job — not  on 
paper  —  ON  TH  K 
PAY-ROLL.  Send 
coupon  below  for  de- 
tails of  this  offer. 


You  can  easily  pay  for  your 
course  and  put  money  in  the 
hank  while  learning,  when  you 
learn  by  my  practical  methods. 
.\nd  you  don't  need  to  leave 
home,  or  interfere  with  the  job 
you  have  now,  whil.  you'r^- 
doing  it !  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon-'below  for  the  big  book 
of  Facts  and  Proof. 

64-Page  Book 
Sent  Free 

Wlion  1  receive  your  coupon 
Fll  mai!  you  my  big  64-page 
Book  immediately.  It's  filled 
with  photos  and  facts  about 
the  opportunities  in  Radio, 
and  tells  how  you  can  pre- 
pare, quickly  and  easily  in 
your  spare  time  at  home,  to 
be  an  expert  in  this  field. 
Xo  previous  Radio  experi- 
ence needed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  offer.  No 
specia\  schooling  required. 
Mail  coupon  now — address 
.J.  E.  Smith,  President. 


J.  E.  SMITH,  President  , 

National  Radio  Institute 
Dept.  9XB,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Kindly  send  me  your  G4-page  Free  Book, 
which  tells  about  learnine  Radio  for  bigger  pay.  Also  send 
information  on  your  offer  of  6  outfits  of  material  free  of  extra 
cost.    1  understand  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name  

Address  

I.  Town  State  


electrocuted  him.self  and  perliaps  brought 
on  cosmic  disintegration — but  I  never 
dreamed  it  might  have  happened  in  that 
empty  house  next  door." 

"I  know.  \o\i  saw  the  upstairs  lamps 
go  out  and  thought  he  was  up  there.  And 
all  the  time  you  were  searching  for  him, 
he  was  sittmg  on  bare  stairs  in  the  ne.xt 
front  hall  and  thinking  what  a  misery  he'd 
m;ide  o'  your  lives." 

"The  riddle — is  no  more — inscrutable 
— than  that'^"  The  young  widow's  voice 
held  repressed  hysteria. 

"He  didn't  want  to  attend  any  concert. 
He  was  weary  in  his  heart,  though  you'd 
never  dreamed  why.  He'd — kept  it  from 
you.  But  soon  the  cabman  was  pounding 
on  your  door — and  then  came  police — 
and  Don  heard  them  talking.  They  held 
the  idea  he'd  gone  into  his  own  place  and 
vanished  in  it  utterly.  He  just  sat  on  the 
stiiirs  and  thought  and  thought — " 

"T^HLN  he  went  away  deliberately?" 

*  " — he  thought  o'  how  his  life  had  been 
spent — how  the  rest  o'  it  must  go.  Maybe 
'twould  be  kinder  to  always  remain  a 
myst'ry;  you'd  be  so  puzzled  at  what  be- 
came o'  him  you'd  forget  to  be  sorry  and 
let  the  heartbreak  hurt  you.  He  had 
money  in  a  safe  to  his  office — money  he 
kept  there  to  pay  for  some  instruments. 
There  was  work-clothes  there  too,  though 
the  cape  he  wore  protected  him.  He 
simply  watched  for  his  chance  and  slipped 
from  that  hallway.  He  went  down  to  his 
laboratory  without  meeting  anyone — at 
least  anyone  who  knew  him — and  from 
that  evening  onward  he  'vanished  in  his 
house.' " 

"And  where  has  he  been  since.'" 

"He  went  over  to  New  York.  I'm  told 
folks  can  drop  from  sight  in  New  ^'ork  by 
walking  'round  a  corner.  He  lived  in  New 
\ork  all  through  the  past  winter.  But 
with  spring  coming  on,  he  thought  o' 
Vermont.  He  thought  o'  his  boyhood  up 
here  in  the  Homestead.  He  thought — he 
thought  o' — " 

"liou?"  Irene  prompted.  Again  she 
held  no  rancor. 

" — he  thought  of  a  room  in  the  barn," 
Jessie  said  quickly,  "that  even  his  folks 
had  never  known  about  'cos  the  mows 
were  never  quite  emptied  o'  hay — where 
he  used  to  hide  and  read  nickel  novels.  He 
meant  to  hide  himself  away  there — for 
good! — you'd  never,  never  know." 

""T^OR  good!"  whispered  Forsythe.  "^'ou 
*  mean,  he  intended  to — r" 
"He  didn't  want  you  to  know  of  his 
presence,"  Jessie  resumed,  nodding  in  the 
direction  of  Forsythe's  voice.  "He  didn't 
want  anyone  to  know  o'  his  presence  that 
might  send  word  to  his  wife.  One  or  two 
folks  did  catch  sight  o'  him  by  night  and 
thought  they'd  seen  a  haunt.  And  then — 
forces  took  a  hand — forces  that  ordinary 
folks  deny  'cos  their  workings  aren't  al- 
ways explained  in  detail — and  sent  me  to 
this  hilltop.  They  gave  me  to  understand 
Donald  had  come  back,  that  he  was  up 
here  needing  me  frightfully.  The  day 
after  his  arrival,  'twas.  I  heard  his  fiddle 
as  I  come  up  the  mowing.  Sorrowful-like. 


In  the  dark.  Like  a  little  boy  in  a  lonely 
bedroom,  sniveling  for  his  Ma." 

"  1  hat  music!"  John  cried.  "I  ought 
to  confess  that  I  heard  it  also.  That  was 
what  made  me  sleep  in  this  old  house — to 
find  out  where  it  came  from — what  caused 
it — I've  never  told  anyone." 

"Go  on,  Jessie,"  the  other  woman 
begged.  "I  don't  understand  why  he 
should  have  provided  himself  with  a  violin 
— played  it  up  on  this  hilltop — if  he  meant 
to  keep  his  presence  a  secret.   But — " 

"He'd  got  the  fiddle  in  New  York,  I 
guess.  Playing  it  gave  him  comfort.  So 
he  brought  it  up  with  him.  He  played  it 
that  night  I  wandered  up  here  'cos  he  was 
reckless,  sort  of.  He  didn't  care  that  once, 
seeing  he  expected  to  snuff  himself  out. 
But  again,  'twarn't  an  accident,  or  coin- 
cidence, as  ordinary  folks  might  call  it. 
He'd  really  provided  himself  with  that 
fiddle,  and  been  prompted  to  play  it,  that 
I  might  be  guided  to  him  and  give  him 
help — a  lot  o'  help — help  and — love!" 

"And  you  persuaded  him — ?" 

"I  gave  him  love,  the  kind  he  needed. 
I  fetched  him  food  and  'tended  to  his 
clothes.  What  the  end  was  to  be,  I 
warn't  quite  informed  on.  For  a  time  I 
thought  I  should  go  'way  with  him  and 
try  to  make  him  happy.  I'd  'a'  done  even 
that,  if  I'd  seen  'twas  my  duty.  But  I  had 
a  mind  to  wait.  The  Forces  were  workmg. 
I  left  it  to  Them.  So  I  say,  'twarn't  an 
accident — what  happened  tonight.  Or 
'twas  an  accident,  what  Sammie  did,  so 
far  as  village  folks  are  to  know.  In  the 
round  o'  circumstance,  the  scrape  was 
cleared  up — although  it  upsets  you,  bury- 
ing his  body.  ' 

npHEY  were  silent  a  moment.  Then 
Forsythe  suggested 

"Baldwin  saw  both  of  you,  however? 
Tonight,  I  mean,  just  as  he  said?" 

"He  didn't  see  us  together.  We'd 
agreed  on  a  signal,  Donnie  and  I.  He  was 
never  to  play  his  fiddle  again  unless  our 
secret  was  in  danger — that  someone  was 
snooping  'round — following  me,  perhaps, 
when  I  fetched  him  up  food.  Well, 
Sammie  come  home  for  his  supper  and 
told  o'  meeting  Mrs.  Cravenside's  limou- 
sine. I  waited  till  he'd  gone  back  up  in  the 
village;  then  I  hurried  to  this  hilltop.  But 
Donnie'd  got  out  of  his  hiding  place  and 
into  the  open.  The  room  was  empty  when 
you  heard  me  up  there  in  it.  Donnie'd 
sensed  your  presences  coming,  or  some- 
thing— anyhow,  as  I  came  out,  he  played 
that  music  from  his  location  in  the 
orchard." 

"When  did  you  suggest  he  spend  the 
night  at  the  sawmill?  You  said  you  did, 
you  know." 

"We  agreed  on  that  days  ago,  if  the 
Homestead  was  searched.  I  had  strange 
information  that  Sammie'd  learned  o'  the 
stairs  in  the  grain  room.  I  didn't  want  him 
caught,  or  the  two  of  'em  to  mix  it.  T 
guess — the  rest — you  know." 

TT  WAS  very  quiet  in  the  long-abandoned 
sitting-room.   Irene  wept  silently  for  a 
time  in  emotional  reaction.    And  while 
they  sat  conversing  so,  on  into  morning, 


an  unreal  gray  smeared  the  eastern  sky. 
A  new  day  was  coming.  I  lie  man  ad- 
dressed Irene. 

■■Well."  he  said  tenderly,  "your  in- 
tuitions were  right,  weren  t  they:  \  our 
coming  up  here  ..u;  mean  the  end  ot  the 
enigma." 

1  he  woman  beside  him  nodded,  tor- 
turing her  handkerchief. 

So  alone  and  dejected  she  appeared, 
that  Forsythe  slipped  his  arm  about  her. 
She  did  not  resent  it;  she  accepted  it  in- 
stinctively. 

■'Perhaps."  John  added  softly,  "'if 
Jessie's  right  in  her  premise,  it  was 
ordered  from  the  tirst — this  way  out — " 

■"But  what  can  I  do  to  atone.'"  The 
woman  cried  it  brokenly.  For  a  hundred 
bitter  nights  Fve  lived  that  petty  quar- 
rel over,  that  last  little  quarrel  I  had 
with  Donald.  Now — I  ve  got  to  go  on — 
alone —  " 

"No!"  declared  Jessie.  She  leaned  for- 
ward, smiling.  Her  antenna  hand  went 
out  and  found  Irene's  knee.  She  patted 
that  knee.  Y  ou're  not  going  on  alone — 
not  at  all — not  at  all!" 

"I'm  not  ^oin^  on  alone?'' 

"If  you  could  only  see  what  I  do!  If 
only  you  could!'  j 

'■\\  hat  do  vou  see:  In  the  dear  Lord's 
name,  what  powers  ha\  e  you  that  the  rest 
of  us  haven't.'' 

'■\  ou  sympathized  with  me  last  night, 
Mrs.  Cravenside — cos  I  never  had  fun. 
fun.'  As  if  going  to  hear  violin  playing, 
attending  theaters  dances  dinners — 
was  fun!  Well,  maybe  'tis  to  some  .  .  . 
but  you  can't  call  it  Happiness.  .And  my 
fun  comes  from  the  realest  fun  there 

is:  being  the  instrument  for  forces  that 
.  .  .  enter  into  a  loving  conspiracy,  let's 
say.  to  see  that  our  lives  come  out  right  in 
the  end." 

"Conspiracy!"  cried  Forsythe. 

nPHE  east  turned  from  pearl  to  a  delicate 
'  cherr\'.  I  his  cherry  soon  strengthened 
— to  a  warm,  glowing  saffron.  The  world 
became  real  Colonies  of  robins  awakened 
in  the  maples  and  discussed  their  affairs 
With  tuneful  loquacity.  Forsvthe  arose 
and  ran  up  the  window  shades  .Across  the 
wide  val'ey  the  smoke-ropes  were  hung — 
high,  thin,  vertical — each  one  in  a  chimney. 
The  sun  was  coming  swiftiy.  Blind  Jessie 
spoke: 

"Oh.  John  Forsythe!  .  .  .  Mrs.  Cra- 
venside! .  .  .  how  can  I  tell  you.'  Be- 
hind Life  they  are  .  .  .  great,  beautiful 
Forces — " 

■■  But  why  can't  all  of  us  know  them,  if 
they're  there?" 

"^'ou  can,  John  Forsythe.  ^'ou  do! — 
ever}'  day.  Not  all  of  us  can  see  them 
operating — sometimes  you  must  lose  your 
eyes  to  do  that,  for  the  loss  of  your  sight 
awakens  other  senses,  as  mine  were 
awakened.  But  other  folks,  normal  folks 
with  eyes,  can  feel  them — feel  them  h\  ad- 
mutin-^  them — by  knowing  they're  work- 
ing— that  they  are  not  the  cause  of  our 
fi.xes  and  scrapes,  but  their  solution." 

"I— I  don't — understand." 

"No,  but  you  will.  It  just  has  to  happen 
— when  your  heart's  right  to  get  it.  Oh,  I 
don't  mean  curious.  .All  of  us  are  that. 
I  mean  when  you're  ready  to  enter  into 
conspiracy-  with  them  the  Forces,  to  do 
the  world  good.  They'll  make  themselves 
known — when  they  know  you're  sincere — 
when  you're  really  eager  to  work  in  har- 


"He  Was  a  Hard  One 

to  Sell,  but  I  Got  Him!" 

Salesmen's  reports  show  that  many  men  find  the  same 
secret  of  success.  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 

The  man  who  is  always 
up  on  his  toes — who  al- 
ways has  the  additional 
punch  to  put  the  deal 
over — wliere  does  he  get 
his  power?  The  woman 
who  is  the  delightful 
center  of  every  gathering 
— where  does  slie  get  her 
charm?  The  girl  admired 
by  all  the  men — who  al- 
ways has  two  invitations 
to  every  dance — whose 
smiles  are  sought  by  the 
whole  stag  line — where 
does  she  get  her  allure? 

The  answer  is  the  same 
with  all  these  happy,  suc- 
cessful, joyous  people. 
Their  secret  is — good 
health. 

Tiiese  people  have  dis- 
covered that  the  human 
body  was  meant  to  be  a  perfectly  run- 
ning machine.  You  are  meant  to  be  well. 
You  are  meant  to  be  happy.   You  can 
easily  prove  this — in  two  weeks. 

If  you  have  enjoyed  the  joyous  happy 
health  that  goes  with  regular  bodily 
elimination,  you  know  how  Nujol  has 
changed  your  whole  outlook  on  life.  Tell 
us  about  it.  Your  letter  can  still  reach  us 
before  this  contest  closes. 

Remember,  Nujol  is  not  a  medicine. 
It  has  no  taste,  no  odor,  and  is  colorless 
as  water.  It  contains  absolutely  no  drugs 
of  any  kind.  It  is  simply  internal  lubrica- 
tion, which  the  human  body  needs  as 
much  as  any  machine.  Your  doctor  will 
tell  you  that  internal  lubrication  is  a 
modern  and  common  sense  aid  to  good 
health.  Nujol  is  not  absorbed.  It  is  non- 
fattening.  It  simply  passes  helpfully 
through  the  body,  absorbing  and  cleaning 
out  the  poisons  that  make  us  tired,  ner- 
vous, irritable,  poor  in  our  work,  "down 
in  the  mouth." 

The  most  world-famous  athletes  tell  us 
that  they  have  taken  Nujol  for  years. 
If  they  need  it,  you  surely  do!  Nujol 
works  gradually,  slowly — but  surely. 
Continued  use  can  do  you  no  harm.  It  forms 


no  habit.  Take  a  swallow  from  the  Nujol 
bottle  every  night  for  two  weeks.  See  how 
bright  life  will  look  to  you  as  the  poisons 
are  absorbed  and  carried  away.  Millions 
have  found  that  Nujol  is  the  way  to  health 
and  happiness.  Get  a  bottle  at  your 
druggist's.  Start  being  well,  this  very  day! 


TRUE  STORIES 

wanted  of  liow  Niilol  lias  helped  you  to  Iiappiness. 
succes.s,  good  look.s,  seeing  the  bri'j;ht  .side  of  life. 
To  tlie  millions  of  people  who  have  enjoyed  the 
healtli  of  Nulol  reeularity  prior  to  the  opening  ot 
this  contest  we  offer  110  prizes  as  follows: 

FIRST  PRIZE 
$1,000 

Second  prize  $.500  Third  prize  $2,'>0 

Fourth  prize  $100  Six  prizes  of  $,'50  each 

One  hundred  prizes  of  $10each 

Write  a  letter  describing  what  Nujol  has  done  for 
>(ju.  You  can  include  pliysician's  endorsement,  if 
you  wish.  Contest  open  to  physicians  givioL;  eitlier 
their  own  or  a  patient's  experience.  Give  full  name 
and  addres.s — and  .state  that  you  give  Nujol  Labo- 
ratories the  right  to  pul>lisli  complete  or  in  part. 
Contest  closes  November  1,  11I2U. 

/l</(/re.«.«;Contest  Editor.Nujol  Laboratories 
Dept.  5-H,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


.Vrite  today  tor  FREE  iii-vuse  book,  "THE  LAW. TRAINED 

MAN",  which  shows  how  to  learn  law  in  spare  tini.-  t)ir..(u:'i  the 
BIsckstone  home-study  course  prepared  by  8i)  pr- .rriin.-rjt  Ifi^al 
I'jthorities,  includi-i?  law  school  deans,  and  U.  S.  Siipren  e  ( ^wurt 
juslicea.  Combination  text  and  case  method  of  instnjcti'/n  u.^ed. 
All  material  necessary  furnished  with  course,  includincr  elaborate  ^ 
25 -volume  law  library,  delivered  immediately  upon  enrollment.  ( 
Many  successful  attorneys  among  our  graduates.  LL.B.  de 
(tree  conferred.  Moderate  tuition,  low  monthly  terma 
Money-Back  Airreement.    Write  for  free  book  today. 
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You  can  he  quickly  cured,  if  you 

STAMMER 

.■^eii'i  \'>  ce.';'-  l'>r  J^^-pairi-  i^'.wl  .>rufn(n'Tirii^  and 
Stuttering,  "Its  Cause  and  Cure,"  It  tells  how  I 
cured  myself  after  stamroering  2U  yrs.  B,  N.  Bogue, 
1  1770  Boque  BIdq  ,  1 147  N  II  inois  St  ,  Indianapolis. 
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U-lf^AAr-  W.  HILLYER  RACSDALE 

rHJ/V\t  Drawer  3  5  East  Oranci 
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NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL,  Dept.  2- 10.  1008  N ,  Dearborn,  i.  hicapo 


Ljoii  know  i^oii  are 
metLoidoLLslyij 

woman  who  under- 
stands how  to  give  care  to  the 
phases  of  her  toilette  so  often 
neglected,  has  about  her  the  qual- 
ity of  immaculateness,  which 
others  cannot  have. 

Her  awareness  that  she  is 
meticulously  groomed  gives  her 
the  graciousness  that  is  so  large  a 
part  of  charm.  For  that  quality 
does  not  depend  alone  on  beauty 
of  face  and  figure.  It  arises  from  a 
well-cared-for  body — from  the 
physical  well-being  fostered  by 
immaculate  cleanliness. 

To  achieve  that  cleanliness  one 
must  know  exactly  what  feminine 
hygiene  is,  and  how  to  practice  it 
correcUij.  No  woman  need  misun- 
derstand the  facts.  The  makers  of 
"Lysol"  Disinfectant  offer  you 
free  a  booklet  called  "The  Scien- 
tific Side  of  Health  and  Youth." 
Written  by  an  eminent  woman 
physician,  it  answers  the  delicate 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask 
her  in  person.  Send  the  coupon 
now. 

But  don't  wait  for  the  booklet 
to  arrive.  Buy  a  bottle  of  "Lysol" 
Disinfectant  today.  It  has  been 
the  standard  for  this  critical  pur- 
pose for  40  years.  Complete  di- 
rections come  with  every  bottle. 


Sole  disfribiitors:  LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

"Lehn  &  Kiiik  Serenade"— WJZ  and  14  other 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broad- 
lastinK  Company— every  Thursday  at 8  p.m.. 
Eastern  time ;  7  p.m..  Central  time 

Copyright  1929,  by  Lelin  &  Fink ,  Tnc. 


Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  Sole  Dif:frihiifi)rx 

Dept  253,  Bloonifu  ld,  N.  J. 
Plensi'  send  me,  free,  ymir  boiiklet, 
"The  Scientitic  Side  of  Health  and  Youth." 

Name  

Street  

City....:  

state  


mony  with  them — when  you're  ready  to 
forget  yourself — " 

"I^ — I  begin  to  grasp — faintly — some- 
thing of  what  you  mean,"  Irene  said  awe- 
somely. 

"Some  call  them  God — they're  'con- 
verted' to  know  them — and  who  can  say 
they're  not  God?  Some  call  them  Mind, 
and  heal  their  bodies  by  that  cooperating 
harmony.  I'm  thinking  they're  just  the 
great  accumulated  mass  o'  love  and  com- 
passion and  solicitude  o'  all  the  dear  ones 
who  are  on  the  Other  Side,  offered  for  our 
use  if  we'll  only  accept  it — following  our 
fortunes — helping  us  to  Strength  in  our 
day-to-day  struggles.  But  it  doesn't  get 
I  us  anywhere  to  deny  and  disregard  it. 
We've  got  to  open  our  hearts  to  it  .  .  . 
let  it  come  in  richly." 

"You  actually  think,"  John  Forsythe 
demanded,  "the  people  we've  lost  are  in 
existence,  helping  and  guiding  us — t" 

"T^HINK!  Think!"  Jessie's  laugh  came 
*  beautifully.  "John  Forsythe,  how  do 
you  know  that  Mrs.  Cravenside  and  I 
are  right  here  in  this  room  with  you 
now.' " 

"I  can  see  and  hear  you.  I  can  touch 
you — " 

"Ah,  yes.  You  know  with  three  of  your 
five  physical  senses.  I'm  telling  you  there 
are  tnore  than  five  senses,  but  those  not 
physical  must  be  cultivated.  My  Dark 
Happiness,  I  call  it,"  Jessie  went  on, 
"letting  myself  be  the  instrument  for  the 
help  that's  sent  so — Happiness,  because 
it  aids  folks  and  their  gratitude  uplifts  me 
— Dark,  because  I  can't  always  make  them 
understand  that  most  things  that  happen 
have  design  in  them  somewhere,  teaching 
us  lessons  we're  here  in  Life  to  get.  I 
know  folks  think  I'm  cracked.  But  if  one 
person  out  of  all  the  millions  on  earth  was 
the  only  one  born  with  ordinary  eyes, 
wouldn't  all  the  others  declare  him 
cracked  when  he  spoke  of  his  physical 
vision  t " 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  the  man. 

"But  1  know  that  all  the  love  that's 
been  let  loose  in  this  world,  from  the  dear 
Master  onwards  hasn't  vanished  into 
space.  It  can  pour  back  through  any  of 
us  and  work  physical  miracles.  Donald 
was  feeling  it — I  was  helping  him  to 
know — " 

"Donald  was  what.'" 

"Don't  you  understand.'  Haven't  you 
grasped  it?  What  made  him  grow  so  'ab- 
sent-minded,' as  you  thought,  brought 
him  up  here  to  Vermont  after  opening  the 
wrong  door  of  a  house,  gave  him  the  idea 
of  ending  his  life?" 

"  Because  he  and  Mrs.  Cravenside  were 
unhappy,  wasn't  it?" 

"T^HAT  was  only  part  of  it.  He  was  los- 
ing  his  eyesight!  ...  he  was  losing 
his  physical  eyesight  and  didn't  want  to 
tell  you  ...  he  had  made  you  unhappy 
enough  already." 

''Donald  zvas  going  blind!" 

"In  a  few  more  months  he'd  'a'  been  in 
total  Dark.  And  I'm  thinking,  because  he 
had  such  consideration  for  his  wife  and 
others,  not  wanting  to  be  a  burden  on 
them,  he  opened  finer  senses  in  himself, 
made  himself  a  channel,  and  the  Forces 
took  charge  of  him.  They  sent  him  up  to 
me,  knowing  that  they  could  work  through 
me  to  prepare  him  for  seeing  higher,  rarer 
scenes  with  Eyes  of  the  Spirit!" 


They  stared  at  her  transhxed.  .  .  . 

The  day  came  fidly.  The  earth  be- 
stirred; the  sun  left  the  moiintaintops. 
Human  Hfe.  Hmited  in  the  main  to  the 
elemental  senses  supplied  by  Nature, 
awakened  to  the  stimulus  of  cosmic  light 
and  pursued  its  mstructive  path  of 
perience. 

But  a  Cycle  of  Events  liad  run  its  course. 
And  Jessie  Barnes  departed. 

Irene  and  John  accompanied  her — into 
the  yard  and  down  along  the  barn.  \\  ith 
the  far  south  mowing  spread  below  them, 
they  paused.  The  blind  one  turned. 

"No,"  she  said  softly  to  Irene — as 
though  giving  a  delayed  answer  to  the 
question  asked  that  dawn — "you're  not 
going  along  alone.  A  score  of  times  Don 
told  me  ...  if  there  was  one  man  on 
earth  he  wished  had  married  his  wife  in- 
stead of  himself,  it  was  his  friend,  John 
Forsythe.  Happiness  lies  that  way  for 
vou.  Don  knew  it.  /  sc'cit  it!  Don't 
the  two  of  you  tight  it!" 

■■  But  Jessie,  "  cried  Irene,  to  cover  her 
confusion,  "  Don  was  doing  a  wonderful 
work.  \^  hat  purpose  was  served,  remov- 
ing him  from  it:  " 

"The  time  wasn't  ripe — for  what  he 
was  close  to  discovering.  Mankind  isn't 
ready.  Don's  assistant  in  that  laborator}' 
knows  certain  things  he's  going  to  make 
public.  That's  as  far  as  Don  was  to  go. 
And  the  .  .  .  the  Forces  recalled  him. 
Don't  ask  me  how  I  know.  But  it  isn't 
.  .  .  speculation!" 

She  left  them  then.  Southwestward 
down  across  the  mowing  the  distance  grew 
bervveen  them.  Bees  bumbled  in  the 
clover  and  the  apple  trees  behind  them. 
Here  and  there,  as  Jessie  felt  her  way  along, 
she  bestirred  clouds  of  butterflies. 

IRENE  turned,  almost  in  the  shelter  of 

John's  arm,  and  looked  up  toward  the 
house — that  great,  lonely  ark  that  was 
watching  the  years  pass  over  the  moun- 
tains.  Her  face  lighted  suddenly. 

"T  know  what  1  can  do  for  her!  .  .  . 
Jessie!  .  .  .  For  three  hours  I've  been 
wondering.  I  just  got  my  answer  as 
though  someone  spoke  it — spoke  it  word- 
lessly m  my  brain.  I'm  going  to  make  her 
a  present  of  this  property — all  of  it — her 
ver>-  own— with  enough  money  to  care 
for  her  so  long  as  she  lives!" 

"That's  .  .  .  that's  capital!" 

"Let  her  fill  it  with  her  human  lame 
ducks!  .  .  .  Let  her  run  riot  in  good 
works!  .  .  .  It'll  be  my  .  .  .  my  Ale- 
morial  to  Donald!" 

"But  that'll  mean — my  job — as  care- 
taker— will  be  ended.'" 

She  turned  and  faced  him  bravely.  She 
met  his  eyes,  though  her  glance  was 
hectic.  Raggedly  she  said — 

"On  the  contrarv',  according  to  Jessie. 
She  gave  you  a  pretty  broad  hint  that — 
that  your  job  as  a  caretaker  was  only  just 
commencing!" 

"^ou — you  concur  with  her?" 

"I — I  think  she's  a  woman  of — of  ex- 
cellent discernment!" 

Irene  turned  awaj-  from  the  look  in 
John's  eyes.  She  gazed  after  Jessie. 

Afar  in  singing,  summer  morning  that 
figure  was  now.  And  a  queer  thing  had 
happened. 

It  seemed  as  though  all  the  joyous 
butterflies  on  that  hilltop  were  tumbling 
and  rioting  before  and  behind  her!  .  .  . 
{The  End) 


\  SHOOLO  HAVE  KEPT 
n  AMD  CONE  IMTO  THE 
KRISS-KBOSS  BUSmE&S 
MYSELF 


How  I  Started  Making 
A  Big  Yearly  Income 

WUh  a  Borrowed  Kriss-Kmss  Stropper 


The  True  Story  Of  A  Man  Who  Found  Himself  Facing 
Failure  And  Then,  By  A  Sudden  Stroke  Of  Luck,  Dis- 
covered The  Secret  Of  Making  Over  $5300  A  Year!  Don't 
Fail  To  Read  This  Illuminating  Article  Of  Real  Life 
Success!  It  Should  Prove  An  Inspiration  To  Any  Man 
Who  Wants  To  Make  More  Money! 

By  B.  G.  LOUGHREN 


$200  the  first  week!  $1000  in  a  single 
month !  And  over  $5300  cash  profit  in  a 
year!  When  I  sit  down  and  look  at  those 
figures  in  my  bank  book,  I  can't  help 
marveling!  I  had  been  in  the 
real  estate  business  when  sud- 
denly the  local  "boom"  col- 
lapsed. The  immediate  future 
looked  gloomy,  until  one  day 
when  I  dropped  in  to  talk 
things  over  with  a  friend. 

When  I  sat  down  at  his 
desk  my  eye  fell  on  a  little 
nickel-plated  contrivance 
about  half  the  size  of  my 
hand. 


New,  Revolutionary 
Invention 


"What's    this  thing?"  I 
asked. 

"That's  one  of  those 
KRISS-KROSS  razor  strop- 
pers,"  said  Jimmy.  "You've 
read  about  it  in  the  maga- 
zines. I've  only  been  using  it 
a  month,  but  I'm  getting  the 
keenest  shaves  of  my  life,  all 
from  the  same  blade." 

"I  wish  I  could  invent  something  like 
that,"  I  said.  "I'll  bet  the  company  that 
puts  it  out  is  coining  money." 

"They  are,"  said  Jimmy.  "Furthermore, 
they  only  sell  through  agents — and  those 
agents  are  making  plenty,  too!  I  sent  for 
their  proposition  the  other  day  just  out  of 
curiosity." 

He  handed  me  a  letter  with  some  sample 
order  blanks  attached. 

"Jimmy,"  I  said  at  last,  "this  thing  sure 
will  SELL — and  they  certainly  give  their 
men  a  generous  proposition!  Let  me  bor- 
row your  stropper  this  afternoon  and  see 
how  many  orders  I  can  take!" 

Astonishing  Profits 

That  afternoon  I  got  the  surprise  of  my 
life.  The  first  man  I  walked  up  to  had  read 
all  about  KRISS-KROSS  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  said  "Send  me  one"  be- 


Why  KRISS-KROSS 
Pays  Agents  Such 
Astonishing  Profits 

KRISS-KROSS  actually 
reproduces  with  mechanical 
precision  the  intricate  diag- 
onal stropping  stroke  of  a 
master  barber.  Strops  any 
make  blade  (except  Durham 
Duplex),  giving  the  keenest 
cutting  edge  that  steel  can 
take!  Just  insert  blade,  turn 
the  crank  for  1 1  seconds  and 
the  trick  is  done  ! 


for  I  got  half-way  through  my  demonstra- 
tion. By  4:30  I  had  9  orders — and  next 
rriorning  I  got  11  more!  .  .  .  And  the  end 
of  the  week  found  me  with  exactly  $200 
cash  profit  in  my  pocket! 

A  $15,000  Business 

The  money  I  made  that 
first  week  came  easily  enough — 
but  after  I  got  well  started  it  be- 
came easier  and  easier.  And  then, 
before  I  knew  it,  I  found  that  I 
was  actually  clearing  as  high  as 
$1000  in  a  single  month! 

Today  I  figure  that  I  did  a 
$15,000  gross  business  that  first 
year — with  profit  of  over  $5,000. 
And  it  all  came  from  getting  start- 
ed with  Lhe  right  kind  of  a  propo- 
sition. Success  comes  from  giving 
the  public  what  it  wants  and  they 
surely  have  shown  that  they 
WANT  KRISS-KROSS!  Person- 
ally, I  believe  that  it  is  the 
greatest  shaving  invent Jon  of 
all  time. 


Mr.  Loughren's  experience  is 
typical  of  the  surprising  successes 
of  KRISS  KROSSrepresentatives 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Prac- 
tically every  man  finds  himself 
making  money  faster  and  easier 
than  he  ever  dreamed  possible. 
Right  now,  due  to  our  heavy  ad- 
vertising program  in  Liberty,  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  Collier's,  etc.,  there  is  room  for  more 
KRISS-KROSS  representatives — to  earn  $30  a  day 
and  up.  Find  out  about  this  opportunity  today. 
No  obligation.  Just  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  at 
once! 

Kriss-Kross  Corporation 

Dept.  P-254,  1418  Pendleton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  Kriss  Kross  Corporation,  Dept.  P-254,  | 
I  1418  Pendleton  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  i 

I  Please  send  me  details  of  KRISS-KROSS  I 
I  Stropper  with  generous  commission  proposition  ' 
I  you  offer  to  representatives  and  agents,  work-  I 
I  ing  full  or  spare  time.  | 


I  Name. . . 
I  Address. 
I  Town 


State. 
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^^hen  there  seems  no  end  of  work, 
no  fun  in  playing,  no  thrill  to  life 

Guard  against 
Intestinal  Toxicity 


ENO 


THE  WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALT 


The  eliect  of  the  poisons  gener- 
ated through  intestinal  toxicity  are 
gradual  in  their  action.  And  often 
we  scarcely  realize  that  anything 
is  happening.  But  somehow  the 
days  seem  to  drag  —  work  loses  its 
zest  —  even  play  has  no  allure.  .  .  , 

Remember,  too,  that  such  a  con- 
dition is  rarely  one  to  be  combated 
with  drastic  drugs.  Trv,  rather, 
Exo  Effervescent  Salt.  Its  laxa- 
tive action,  gentle  but  thorough, 
flushes  and  cleanses  the  overloaded 
digestive  tract  and  washes  away 
poisons  that  have  accumulated  in 
the  intestines. 

Exo's  taste  is  really  pleasant  .  .  . 
unlike  the  bitter  taste  of  other 
"salts."  It  does  not  gripe  or  inter- 
fere with  the  daily  routine.  It  does 
not  shock  the  system  by  rigorous  ac- 
tion. It  combats  certain  kinds  of 
acidosis  through  its  remarkable 
alkaline  qualities,  and  tends  to 
settle  an  upset  stomach  by  its  gen- 
eral laxative  effect. 


Tired  digestion,  bad  breath, 
headaches,  caused  so  frequently  by 
intestinal  toxicity,  may  be  over- 
come. Eat  reasonably,  exercise  in 
fresh  air,  drink  plenty  of  water  .  .  . 
and  try  Exo  regularly  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  will  like  the  way  it  "sets 
you  up"  for  the  day.  Ex^'O  has  been 
a  standard  effervescent  saline  the 
world  over  for  almost  60  years. 

Your  druggist  has  Exo  at  75c 
and  $1.25  a  bottle.  Get  a  bottle 
today  and  take  it  regularly  morn- 
ing or  evening.  Keep  it  on  j'our 
bathroom  shelf. 

Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  Eno,  Ltd., 
London,  England.  Sales  Agents: 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bel- 
mont Building,  ]\Iadison  Avenue 
at  34th  Street.  New  York. 


"Just  pour  it  ill  and  drink — it  stirs  itsclj' ' 

Eno — health  precaution — will  cost  you  less 
than  3c  a  day 

W/ien  you  get  up,  take  a  generous  leaspoonjul  ol 
Exo  iti  a  glass  oj  water.  Taking  this  sparkling  saline 
regularly  helps  keep  you  fit  and  eager  through  the 
hardest  day.  For  a  business  hcadaehe,  take  a  glass 
oj  Eno,  At  soda  jountains  everywhere. 


Strange  Things  Under 
the  Sun 

{Continued  from  page  4j) 

paying  attention,  rather  than  the  scien- 
tific. 

Next  to  themselves,-  naturally  enough, 
people  are  most  eager  to  engage  in  argu- 
ment regarding  things  which  they  know, 
or  think  they  know.  Assertions  which  up- 
set some  cherished  tradition  also  bring  on 
a  lot  of  back  talk.  F  or  instance,  many  in- 
censed old-timers  wrote  Ripley  to  inquire 
what  an  ignorant  young  upstart  like  him- 
self meant  by  asserting  that  Buffalo  Bill 
never  shot  a  buffalo  in  his  life.  Rip  told 
'em!  You  see,  the  only  true  buffaloes  are 
found  in  the  old  world,  chiefly  in  Africa 
and  India.  The  American  animal  is  the 
bison  and  is  distinctly  indigenous  to 
North  America. 

Rip  himself  is  a  nut  on  figures.  He 
loves  to  play  with  them,  but  he  gets  com- 
paratively little  mail  when  he  prints 
things  havmg  to  do  with  numbers.  This 
is  a  busy  age  and  most  people  don't  have 
much  time  to  question  such  stories  as  the 
one  about  the  boy  who  innocently  ofl^ered 
to  go  to  work  for  one  cent  the  first  day 
if  his  employer  would  double  his  salary 
each  day  for  a  month.  The  employer 
agreed,  and  was  shocked  when  he  learned 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  the 
salary  of  the  boy  would  be  $5,368,709.12 
for  that  day  alone,  and  a  total  for  the 
month  of  $510,737,418.23. 

No  one  has  yet  arisen  to  take  issue  with 
him  for  singling  out  Ed  Ek  of  Brockton, 
Massachusetts,  as  having  the  shortest 
name  in  the  United  States.  But  you  can 
just  bet  that  if  the  matter evershould  come 
to  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  briefly 
named,  say,  A  Ab,  Ripley  would  hear  about 
it  in  a  hurry. 

Nor  has  anyone  objected  to  his  glorify- 
ing the  Reverend  W.  B.  Hogg  of  EI  Paso, 
Texas,  who  memorized  the  Bible.  But 
you  can  put  your  money  on  it  that  any 
gentleman  who  might  have  memorized  the 
Bible  and  all  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
wouldn't  stay  silent  long. 

13  IPLEY  is  often  disputed  but  he  has  yet 
■'^  ^  to  be  proved  wrong.  Once  in  a  while 
hewill  make  an  assertion  that  remainsopen 
to  argument.  There  was  the  time  he 
prmted  the  statement  that  there  was  only 
one  rope  on  a  sading  ship. 

He  got  a  lot  of  mail  on  that  one,  mostly 
from  the  lonely  folk  on  ships,  or  in  sailors' 
snug  harbors  the  world  over — men  who 
know  their  seamanship  and  w-ho  have 
plenty  of  time  to  write  letters.  Now, 
technically,  the  only  rope  on  a  ship  is 
the  foot-rope  which  is  used  in  furling  sails. 
The  others  carry  such  names  as  sheets, 
lines,  halyards,  painters,  and  other  dis- 
tinguishing terms.  But  several  old  salts 
had  sailed  on  vessels  on  which  they  used 
a  bell-rope,  or  on  which  the  Jacob's  ladder 
which  hangs  overside  for  dropping  into 
small  boats  was  called  the  man-rope.  And 
they  wrote  in  all  about  it. 

"If  I  want  to  get  plenty  of  mail,"  Rip 
says,  "all  I  have  to  do  is  make  an  error 
in  spelling,  or  a  slight  slip  in  stating  a  fact 
accurarely.  Recently,  I  printed  a  sketch 
of  a  lake  and  under  it  the  assertion  that 
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